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NOTE BOOK. 


BY L. F. AUSTIN, 
When the Nineteenth Century faded out, nobody was 
heart-stricken, for the world does not grieve over an 
imperceptible point of time. But at the end of the 
Victorian Era, who is not conscious of a great blank ? 
Death has taken from us the Sovereign who, in a sense 
that has no precedent, mothered not only her own subjects, 
but even other nations. With no attribute of autocracy, 
she had given to the Crown of England a prerogative 
more commanding than any absolute power, a prerogative 
that made Victoria a magical name throughout the earth. 
incident with the 


her character 


OUR 


It was not simply that her reign was ce 
widest spread of British rule, bu 

endowed the principle of monarchy with a moral authority 
it had never before possessed. Amidst all the strife of 
politics, and even of international conflict, ‘‘The Queen” 
was a watchword that had in it a calm, a dignity, an ideal 


of reverence, acknowledged in every clime. 


Under this great name has been begotten all that 
of the British Empire 
range of our daily lives. 


know of civilisation 
The of that 
he symbols of our allegiance, from the forms 


to the 


passing 


current speech, is a shock 
h we have no parallel. Think what 
National 
wording. The point is rather 


public 


again sing the 


never 


whether 
of the anthem to 
Its associations are so 


ersonality that has been 


) many minds, seem 


their memories ‘ 
It needs a Jacobite fervour to make 
od, as when Sir Walter Scott, with his 
nt and Hanoverian loyalty, drank 
"., put the glass in his pocket, and, 
on it and 


noted, ‘‘sat down 


sh sentiment will weave its tendrils again 
e King,” but it would be well to give the title 
an English tradition. On this acconnt I venture to hope 
ew Sovereign will be styled Edward VII., and 

Personal reasons, which must be deeply 

the name of Albert j 

in the roll of Lritish monarchs it would have 

our six Edwards, > first 1 third 


szongshanks made himself odious 


the 


dear to 
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ipensation in Bannockburn 
Moreover, it 
formal 
Edward 
of the 


successor. 
Wales into the 

are 
three 

= 
hurt, as uld be if, by some incredible mischance, 
we had a King who wa The plea for 
Edward is further strengthened by the circumstance that 
he Duke of York’s son is an Edward in the direct line 
of succession ; so th: yerpetuation of Albert in the 


dynastic 


; 
names seems unlikely. 

I wonder whether the Twentieth Century has any 

German newspaper. 

sworth discusses in the North 

1 ospect of a great Newspaper Trust, 

f this island by issuing one 

embellishments. If this 

o the Press, 

‘etailed to the whole German 


nts in store for the minor 


lfred Harm 


American 


German 
trustworthy as that for 
Heidel- 
prising prints in the Father- 
a marvellous legend of the 
Buller by Ben Viljoen. The 
wily Viljoen laid a trap, into which the simple-minded 

pt]; Then Louis Botha appeared on the 

offered the captive a choice of evils. Either 
land with his staff and his army, 
litions of war behind him, or he 


some unpleasant and inaccessible 


to a correspondent at 


ey 


General 


to the deepest dungeon beneath the 
Says the inspired 

‘* Buller is 
chusen the first condition, but no word 
London War 
”” I fear 


et could never be revealed, except 


or be seen again. 
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arrator of remarkable transaction: 
supposed to h ive 

this known officially. Does not the 


Office feel 


Suck 
"uct 


constrained t ffer an explanation ? 


a deadly sec 


not. 
to the Boers, whose fighting spirit is fed on this kind of 
history, and to the keen-witted Germans who take their 
foreign news from the //eidelberger Tageblatt. 


ee ee ee 


After all the controversy about our treatment of the 
3oer women and children, it is quaint to read this report 
of the views of burghers who are still in arms in the 
Orange River Colony: ‘They said that they had plenty 
of food and ammunition, and that, as their women and 
children were well cared for by the British, they saw no 
reason for accepting peace on our terms.” So that whilst 
the headlong sympathisers with the Boer circulate tales 
of our ‘ atrocities,” that practical man admits that our 
kindness to his family helps him to prolong the war! 
And I continue to receive the assurances of Dutch readers 
that the Boer women, whom their husbands know to be 
comfortably laagered in their own districts, are ‘“ turned 
adrift in the wilderness, and exposed to the caprices of 
Kuaffirs and British soldiers”! Surely a more favoured 
warrior than the Boer was never seen in history; for he 
profits by the indignation excited by his imaginary 
injuries, and also by the British humanity that his 
European friends will not believe in. But if we 
to imitate De Wet by flogging and shooting every Boer 
caught in Cape Colony trying to seduce Dutch colonists 
from their allegiance, what a shriek of horror would ring 


were 


from Amsterdam to Odessa! 


An American correspondent abuses me for stating that 
in the Civil War the Northern generals employed methods 
more rigorous than ours in South Africa to crush resist- 
ance. What did Sherman say ? ‘ We are not only fight- 
ing hostile armies, but a hostile people, and must make 
old and young, rich and poor, feel the hard hand of war.” 
He acted on this principle by expeiling the non-combatant 
population from Georgia, and when the other side invoked 
the judgment of God and humanity, as Mr. Stead does, 
Sherman denounced this as hypocrisy. ‘It is useless for 
us to occupy Georgia; but the utter destruction of its roads, 
houses, and people will cripple their military resources. I 
can make this march, and make Georgia howl.’ He was 
accused, even in the North, of just the kind of outrages 
that are manufactured by Boeritis; but his answer was 
that the enemy testified to his humanity by leaving their 
Hlis policy of destruction 
that it shortened 


1 
been 


wives and families to his care! 
l its vindication is 
Africa there 


that the enemy’s 


Was implacabie; but its 


has so little 


] resources are 
not crippled; but, for all that, we are painted as Attilas 
and Alvas, who have violated not only the delicacy that 
blooms in the bosom of Mr. Stead, but even the usages of 
And because the invasion and occupation of such an 
enormous territory demand a force far numerous 
than the commandoes which skip about the country like 
will-o’-the-wisps, we are told that the British arms are 
humbled for ever. Well, if Mr. Kruger failed to drive 
us out of South Africa, I don’t think his admirers will 
screech us out. 


war. 


nore 


Meanwhile, a new injustice is disclosed to a saddened 
public. Novelists are taking quite intolerable liberties 
with the ancestors of a well-known Baronet. He tells us 

ancestor, who has been dead no more than a 
ury and a half, barely the day before yesterday, is 
and described as a roué with blood- 


family 


name 

At least three 

imputation on his eyes, and his morals are vindicated by 
The evidence of family portraits 
Look at the pictured rowés of any 


portraits deny the 


contemporary testimony. 
is not quite conclusive. 

clime or period, and you will not find a bloodshot eye in 
Artists are too courtly or too business- 
As for the other 


ighly probable that they sustain the 


the whole crew. 


like to reproduce anything so damning. 
witnesses, it is 
Baronet’s case; and even if the novelist can produce 
cloud of gossip on the other side, he will find it difficu 
to justify this meddling with a real historical name. 
But in the Baronet’s plea is not so 
moving. The novelist was consult the 
family archives, and he constructed from them a wholly 
imaginary incident, in which a lady clambered down from 
a window to accompany her sister to a rendezvous. The 
Baronet regards this as most unseemly behaviour, and com- 


a 

; 
t 

instance 


another 
permitted to 


plains that his ancestress has been turned into ‘‘ a hoyden.” 


Here, it appears to me, there is a certain lack of the 
historical spirit. If you found a lady of your house 
descending a rope from her window in the present year 
of grace, you would not want to have the affair narrated 
by a sprightly story-teller. But I should be pleased to 
know that any ancestress of mine, in the reasonably 
remote past, had shown so much adroitness and address, 
more especially when another lady needed a chaperon. 
And to protest against the tale merely because it was 
fictitious I should consider as arguing the absence of 
imagination, a much graver matter than a slur on one’s 
pedigree. It was not ‘‘a hoyden” who distinguished 
herself in that escapade, but a spirited young woman, full 
of sisterly circumspection. If I had boxes of archives 
and galleries of family portraits, I would let any capable 
novelist loose amongst them if he would promise to leave 
my ancestors a decent average of virtue. What more can 
any rational man desire? If you had the misfortune to 
be descended from Scroggs or Jeffries, would you abuse 
every historian who has shown up either worthy ? Ancestor- 
worship is very well for the Chinese, who, I presume, do 
not indulge in the pastime of writing history, which cannot 
be practised without blackening somebody’s character. 


QUEEN VICTORIA. 


The Queen’s death, though always a contingency, comes 
as a shock. The monarchy goes on; yet, all the same, 
we appear to have lost in Victoria not only a personage, but 
almost aninstitution. The century seemed to belong to her. 
Hers was the glory of an era great in the sciences, in many 
branches of invention, and in some of the arts. The Army 
was specially hers—soldiers of the Queen. Her Majesty's 
Judges and Queen’s Counsel, under their new masculine 
nomenclature, will be as impartial and learned as before, 
but they forfeit one element of their appeal to men in their 
titles—that which indicated that they gave their strength 
to the service of a woman. All round, the nation loses 
something of that romance, or seems to do so. Yetina 
sense it may now be said that a double loyalty is England’s. 
For the first time in the public memory we have King and 
Queen ruling together; and his Majesty’s subjects are the 
subjects of a woman—of Queen Alexandra as well. 

Queen Victoria suffered little during her last illness—an 
illness known to the inner circle of the Court for the 
last six weeks. The dignity of her life has been borne 
out by the dignity of her death. Anybody familiar with 
the vulgar lobbyings of politicians, the club rumours, the 
city speculations, that marked the passing away of some of 
her Majesty’s immediate predecessors will have cause 
for gratitude that her own sun set in profound 
domestic calm. A _ great war had 
grief to the Queen; but, in her 
ment, no sound of discord stirred. 
stormier social times in the years long gone, 
Chartist and other agitations extorted from 
perienced politicians black foreboding that the monarchy 
might not outlive the Victorian reign. ints of a 
Republic she had heard a generation ago from lips that 
later kissed her hands when the seals of office were given 
In religion and politics she had witnessed 


given a year’s 
environ- 
had 


when the 
ex- 


immediate 
She seen 


even 


and accepted. 
the welding together of men and women of goodwill; so 
that the forces of disintegration, destructive elsewhere, 
became in her realms a name rather than a terror. 
How much herself did to bring about this 
calm and content no contemporary can tell. Perhaps she 
was not aware herself of the influence she 
even the extent of the affection of her people came as 
something of a surprise to her at the time of her first 
Jubilee. The Crown had not always been a symbol of 
peace and goodwill before it devolved on the young 
Queen; and she inherited some of its traditions of discord 
in the social and political worlds. Ministers did not easily 
accustom themselves to the new state of things. The 
wrangles over her Majesty’s Bedchamber-women, over 
the Prince Consort’s allowance and precedence—these 
could never have occurred during the latter half of the 
reign. The Queen made new traditions. She accom- 
plished that great work. She is dead, and they 
survive. 

The enormous addition at home to the prestige of the 
crown Victoria wore has its answering enlargement in 
the vast area added to the sphere of its influence. She 
found a Kingdom and left an Empire. When Lord 
Beaconsfield added the august title of Empress to that of 
Queen, he was a strict symbolist. The word was no 
emptiness, still less an aggression, as the heated politics of 
the day heard it called. The knitting of India to England 
became a further great reality, when Indian troops were 
for the first time summoned, by the same Minister, to a 
European station. The threat was needed at the moment, 
and it sufficed. Behind these acts of her Government her 
Majesty stood. The hands of her Ministers included hers. 
They were the Government of the Queen, not only in 
In every crisis of the country’s history she had 
The record of her 
common- 


she 


exerted; for 


name. 
her part, often a predominant one. 
personal industry in affairs of State is a 
place of contemporary history. er own preferences 
in the matter of her Prime Ministers have been 
made known with extraordinary candour, especially of 
late years. But these Ministers, whether they felt that 
the Queen gave them, or withheld from them, her full 
favour, all united together in their strenuous tributes to 
her unselfish devotion to the public weal. The Greater 
Britain beyond the seas rendered the Queen a loyalty 
without stint. Among the many regrets which her death 
war in South Africa, 

That war gave to the 
they took; and their 
among their memories 


now newly associates with the 
there are redeeming consolations. 
Colonies an opportunity which 
taking of it must remain now 
the most sacred as well as the most heroic. 

The Queen’s devotion to duty was no mechanical habit ; 
still less was it a calculated policy of ingratiation. It had 
its roots in the piety which never failed her. Each record 
of the great events of her reign bears the same mark of her 
fealty to the King of Kings. The Indian Mutiny and 
the Crimean War—every episode of stress and strain— 
found her with that double confidence, which did not fail 
her either at the time of her supreme personal sorrow. 
The death of the Prince Consort left her with no 
heart for the ordinary routine of the world’s gaieties. 
Tler great station enforced a loneliness which added to the 
desolation of a widowhood that seemed in itself a lifetime, 
enduring for forty unforgetting years. The death of 
Princess Alice, of the Duke of Albany, and of the Duke of 
Coburg were acts in that long martyrdom of mothe: hood 




















which she, who was the Mother of Peoples, most obediently 


endured. These losses were also the penalty of that long 
life which saw also the death of her eldest grandson, 
in the direct line of succession to the Crown. A 


procession of her statesmen had gone like ghosts before 
her eyes: Lord Melbourne, for whom she entertained some- 
thing of a daughter’s feelings for a father; Sir Robert 
Peel, whose Repeal of the Corn Laws she almost passion- 
ately supported ; the Duke of Wellington, who had fought 
Mngland’s battles abroad, she sometimes thought, with more 
skill than he fought her own inthearenaof home politics; Lord 
John Russell, for whose Reform policy she had a sympathy 
inherited from her father; Lord Derby, Lord Beaconsfield, 
who was not her Minister only, but her friend; and Mr. 
In this great pageant of history she moves as 
the most serene figure. Her rule was the longest, as well 
as the wisest, England ever and, living to the age 
of eighty-one years and 243 days, she exceeded by three 
days the longest life of any previous monarch, which was 
that of her grandfather, King George III. 


Gladstone. 


knew; 


THE LAST ILLNESS. 
Only at the close of last week were her Majesty’s subjects 
made aware of the grave illness with which she had been 
threatened for some weeks. On Saturday, Jan. 19, the Court 
Circular described the Sovereign as in need of rest; her 
weakness being set down to the anxieties of the preceding 
twelve months, Later on that sume day a more definite 
and alarming bulletin was ‘* The Queen,” it said, 
‘‘is suffering from great physical prostration, accompanied 
by symptoms that cause anxiety.” The midday bulletin 
on Sunday said that the Queen’s strength had been fairly 
maintained, but added that there 
On Monday morning the bulletins contained no 





issued. 


wus “no 
change.” 
Princess Leatrice’s telegram 


‘The Queen’s condition is very 


word that was reassuring. 
was the most to the point: 
grave, but not entirely without hope.” 
As soon as the gravity of the Queen’s illness became 
known the Prince of Wales proceeded to Osborne in com- | 
pany with the rae Louise. The Princess of Wales 
and the Duke York followed rapidly; and the Emperor 
William, in response to a message from his mother, arrived 


material | 


in London on Sunday evening with the Duke of Con- 
naught, and on Monday proceeded to Osborne. The 


Archbishop of Canterbury was not then summoned; but 
the Rector of Whippingham, close to Osborne House, was 
called to the bedside of his illustrious parishioner. 

Monday and Tuesday morning bulletins 
bulletins, varying in their gravity. News 
that the illness was a comparatively painless one was 
thankfully heard; and every report of the ups 
downs of the malady, generally described as failure 
of powers from old age, accompanied by a serious diffi- 
culty of in the of the brain, 
anxiously scanned. J.ondon saw its crowds gathered at 
every vantage-ground for the gaining of early news—out- 
side Buckingham Palace, at the Mansion House, round the 
‘tapes”’in the great clubs, before the windows of the publish- 
ing offices of newspapers likeour own. At Osborne itself a 
great company of journalists assembled ; and the telegraph- 
wires were taxed to the utmost by their demands. 
little to report as to detail; but each journalist knew that 
he was present at a great episode of English history. Each 
entry in the Visitors’ Book at Osborne seemed to haye a 
hitherto unknown importance; and the inquirers at the 
Lodge and went with the of men who were 
engaged on an affair of no ordinary solemnity. Nor were 
the waiters for news upon the spot more anxiously 
insistent than the great outer public with whom they were 
in instant communication. Every town and hamlet in the 
United Kingdom showed its deep concern for the monarch 
in the hour of her need. Prayers were offered for her 
Sunday the churches of by Jew and 
Christian, by Roman Catholic Protestant alike. 
‘““T pray to my God and her for her 
ation to her people’s love,” Leo XIII. 
Quirinal and the Vatican had one anxiety in 
and were both of them the recipients of special telegrams 
from the Court. The Presidents of the American Republic 
and of the French were not less moved than were the 
Emperors of Russia and of Austria; while the King of 
Denmark was described as being plunged deep grief. 


During on 


succeeded 


and 


region yas 


circulation 
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on 


in every creed 
and by 
restor- 


The 


common, 


God 


said 


The Colonies were brought once more into close touch 
with the Motherland; British South Africa’s message 


spoke the grief of our kindred in that distracted region ; 
while in the Far East strange prayers were offered to 
strange gods for England’s Queen. 

On Tuesday afternoon the news became more and more 
disquieting. ‘‘The Queen is slowly sinking” was the 
inessage delivered to the nation at dusk. Then, dated 
from Osborne at 6.45 p.m., came the message sent by the 
Prince of Wales to the Lord Mayor: ‘‘ My beloved mother, 
the Queen, has just passed away, surrounded by her 
children and grandchildren.” 

For two hours the great bell of St. Paul’s tolled the 
news to the grief-stricken citizens of London ; and the wires 
carried it to the farthest ends of the earth. 








For the portrait of Queen Victoria on the cover of this 
Issue we are indebted to Messrs. Gunn and Stuart, of 
Richmond. 








The above is a small reproduction from one of our photogravures, price 
half-a-guinea; no artist’s proofs left. 
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Photo. Chastes Ku ° 
* WHIPPINGHAM, THE REV. CLEMENT SMITH, WHO WAS SUMMONED THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. WHO ATTENDED HER MAJESTY 


TO OSBORNE DURING THE QUEEN’S LAST ILLNESS. IN HER LAST MOMENTS. 














BRITAIN, SUMMONED TO OSBORNE: THE VIRST LORD'S DEPARTURE FROM VICTORIA. 


Artist, Mr. Ralph Cleaver. 











OUR. ILLUSTRATIONS. 


TOE QUEEN’S DOCTORS. 

The physicians at Osborne on whom so great 
a weight of responsibility fell this week had 
the assistance of members of the Queen's 
fainily, as well as of her customary dressers, 
so thut it was not found necessary to call 
in the aid of professional nurses. Of Sir 
James Reil we announced last week that 
arrangements had been made for his taking 
up his residence at Windsor within the 
precincts of the Castle on the return of the 
Court thither. An Aberdonian by birth and 
education, he became a Resident Physician to 
the Queen twenty years ago, when he was 
only thirty-two years of age. Ile had his 
Baronetcy four years ago; he wears the Red 
Kagle of Prussia, and he married a daughter 
of Lord Revelstoke, who once served as Maid 
of Houourtothe Queen. Sir Richard Douglas 
Powell, whose Baronetey also dates from the 
Diuimond Jubilee, was born at Walthamstow 
in 1542, educated at the University of London, 
inarricd in 1875 Juliet, daughter of Sir John 
Benne tt, and became, comparatively rece itly, 
a Physiciin-in-Ordinary to the Queen. Sir 
Francis Laking, who was Surgeon to her 
Majesty, was born in 1847, and was educated 
at Meidelberg. | Physicians-in-Ordinary to the 
Monareh are persois whose social reticence 
has to be on a par with*their medical skill. 
Physicians Extraordinary hold only a less 
responsible post; and their utility received 
an emiment illustration in the summoning to 
her Majesty's bedside of Sir Thomas Barlow, 
who was educated at London University, 1s 
Professor of Clinical Medicine at University 
College TLospital, and had his DBaronetey at 
the New Year. 


THLE BISHOP OF LONDON’S 
FUNERAL. 
The funeral of the Dish »p of London on Wed- 
nesday Jast week had for its preliminary, in 
the early morning. a Holy Communion cele- 
bration, attended by members of the family 
and a number of the clergy. Later, the larger 
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which bore the inscription : ‘‘A mark of 
esteem and sincere regret mn che | 

of the many hundreds cf wreath ent by 
that considerate Jiand the” ve r'\ i ‘ Lord 
Suffield represented: the Prince of Wales, and 
the Hon. Derrek Keppel the Duke of York. 
The musie of Chopin’s Funeral Marel pealed 
from the organ while the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, closely followed by several oflicers 
of the London Rifle Brigade, who owned the 
late Bishop as their chaplain, entered thie 
chancel. The congregation contained many 


distinguished personages, including most of 
the Bench of Bishops, and not excluding 
a number of prominent-Nonconformists. ‘Lhe 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Dean of 
St. Paul's, Arehdeacon Sinclair, and Canon 
Scott Holland were the officiating cle rey. 


THE QUEEN’S FIRST COUNCIL. 
It is not generally known that after the 
demise of a British Sovereign there are, 
for the time being, no Privy Councillors, 
The Lord Mayor of London, ex efjiefo, is stuim- 
moned to the first Council. Inthe case of Queen 
Victoria, her Majesty's first Council was 
held at Kensington Palace on the very 
day after Willam IV. died. The new 
Sovereign’s extreme youth and inexperience, 
and the nation’s comparative lack of know- 
ledge concerning her nature and = disposi- 
tion, naturally aroused the greatest curiosity 
in those distinguished personages who found 
themselves in the position of her new Vrivy 
Councillors. Henry Greville, who was the 
Clerk of the Council, carefully explained to 
Tord Melbourne all that would have to be 
said and done; and then the Prime Minister, 
in his turn, transmitted the instructions 
for they were little else—to the young 
Queen, who, notwithstanding the fact that she 
was suffering from great excitement, showed 
extreme self-command and dignity, answering 
to the question as to whether she would prefe1 
to enter the room alone or accompanied by the 
great officers of State, that she pret rred to 
adopt the former course. 
After the Queen had read her Speech 

taken and siened the outh for the secu 4 
the Church of Scotland, the new Privy Coun- 


ceremonial began, Within the choir-rails, 
upon a lofty bier, was raised the plain coffin, 
With its simple inseription :  *‘* Mandell 
Creighton, Dishop of London 1897 to 1901. THE LORD’MAYOR OF LONDON, ALDERMAN FRANK GREEN, WHO BY VIRTUE OF 


cillors, headed by the two royal Dukes, were 
solemnly sworn; and it is on record, that the 
young Queen, when seeing her two old uncles 
Born, 18143. Died, 1901.° This had been OE oe Eeaighe + SRE carr ape AN Rye SoC Ac anon a eee ‘ yg Ne kneeling before her and kissing her Jand, 
brought from Fulham on the previous even- HIS OFFICE IS SUMMONED TO THE FIRS'T PRIVY COUNCIL OF A NEW REIGN. blushed deeply. evidently feeling the contrast 


ing, shrouded from view by a pall of dark 
purple, and surmounted with the white and gold mitre of — stately catafulque. There was one other memento to which She embraced them warmly, rising from her chair: and am 
the dead prelate, also his crosier. A cross was placed a deep interest attached-—perhaps a deeper one than any of — the case of the Duke of Sussex, who was too infirm to 


the bystanders knew, ‘This was the wreath of imimortelles — reach her, she herself went forward to linn. 








between their civil and their natural relations 


among the symbolic trappings, and tall candles flanked the 
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THE QUEEN PRESIDING AT HER FIRST COUNCIL UVON HER ACCESSION TO THE TURONE, 
From the Historical Painting by Sir David Witkie. 
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OSBORNE: THE QUEEN’S ISLAND HOME. 











thow. H. N. King. 


OSBORNE HOUSE FROM ''HE GARDENS. THE CORRIDOR. 














Photo. Frith, Reigate 


OSBORNE, ISLE OF WIGHT: A GENERAL VIEW. 




















Photo, H. N. King. 


THE BILLIARD-ROOM. THE DRAWING-ROOM, 
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Photo, Gunn and Stewart, Richmond 


EDWARD Vii., KING OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND AND EMPEROR OF INDIA, 
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» Lickmonda. 


HER MAJESTY ALEXANDRA, QUEEN OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND AND FMPRESS OF INDIA, 





THE TWO 
had 
a day, since the 
the 
ill- 
when the dread news 
became known that the 
Prince’ of Wales lay 
stricken down with typhoid 
fever in his Norfolk home. 
ll too soon the country 
that the Prince's 
was becoming terribly 
] Noy. 29, 
. the Queen journeyed 
order, as 
Majesty firmly believed, 
to bid good-bye to he 
indeed, on many 


elapsed, 
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Prince Consort’s fatal 
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ANXIOUS MOMENTS IN THE LIVES OF THE QUEEN AND THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
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IN 1671: 
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AT 


WOLVERTON 
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aud mis:rable, 


STATION 
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ail the members of the 
royal family. Not till 
Dee. 14, the aniversary 
of the Vrince Consort's 
death, did a real amelior- 
ation take place; four 
days later the Queen 
returned to Windsor, 
and on the 26th, the day 
after a joyful Christmas, 
her Majesty wrote perhaps 
the most touching and 
characteristic of her many 
noble ‘‘ messages” to her 
devoted people. In it she 
expressed, as she 
could do, her deep sense of 
the universal sympathy 
evinced during the ‘“ pain- 
ful, terrible days” through 
which the royal family 
had passed: and surely 
some such feeling 
have animated the Prince of 
Wales when he also set out 
on the saddest and most 
anxious journey of his 
life, that which followed 
so soon on the news which 
lust week plunged the 
whole [Empire in deep 
sorrow. History some- 
curiously repeats 
His Royal High- 

said to have 
remarked the day 
following, when quitting 
Osborne, ‘You 
have allowed 
But his absence 


alone 


must 


times 
itself. 


ness is 


see 
they me 
to leave.” 
was, as we all know, only 
of a few hours’ duration, 
and H.R.I. his 
return, accompanied by 
the German Emperor and 
the Duke of York—a fact 
full of sad significance 


was, on 


JANUARY 19. 
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“BLEST BE THE TIE THAT BINDS OUR HEARTS IN GRATEFUL LOVE” 


WOOL? Pe ae 
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we t 


“THE GREAT WHITE QUEEN,” JULY 1900: HER MAJESTY’S FIRST APPEARANCE OUT OF MOURNING SINCE THE DEATH OF THE PRINCE CONSCRKT 
Drawn BY WALTER WILSON, 


During the visit of ** Christian Endeavour”? members from all parts of the world to Windsor in July 1900, her Majesty saw them in the quadrangle. The hymn ** Blest be the tie thaé 


hinds our hearts in grateful love’? was sung, and also the National Anthenr. 
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JUEEN AND HER INFANT SON, THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
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Photo, Downey. 


THE QUEEN AND HER INFANT GRANDCHILDREN, THE FAMILIES OF THE PRINCE OF WALES AND THE PRINCESS ROYAL 
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THE QUEEN AND HER INFANT GREAT-GRANDCHILDREN, THE FAMILY OF THE DUKE OF YORK. 
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THE DOCTORS IN ATTENDANCE DURING HER MAJESTY’S ILLNESS. 








; f Photo, Elliott and Fry. 
SIR RICHARD DOUGLAS POWELL, BART. 


PHYSsictAN-IN-ORDI: ARY ‘CO THE QUEEN. 
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THE DOCTORS IN ATTENDANCE DURING HER MAJESTY’S ILLNESS. 
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SIR FRANCIS HENRY LAKING, K.C.V.O., 


SURGEON TO HER Masesty. 
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THE DEATH OF QUEEN VICTORIA: THE GERMAN FMPEROR’S VISIT. 
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RECEPTION OF THE KAISER BY THE PRINCE OF WALES AND DUKE OF YORK AT CHARING CROSS STATION ON JANUARY 20. 


Drawn BY R. Caton Woopvittr. 
His Imperial Majesty, cecompanied hy the Duke of Connaught, arrwed at 6.20 p.m. After a few words with the Prine of Waies and the Duke of York, the 


> Kaiser 
The deep concern of the Emperor and Princes was evident from their demeanour, 


drove to Buckingham Palace 
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THE DEATH OF QUEEN VICTORIA: THE ANXIETY IN LONDON. 
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THE SCENE OUTSIDE BUCKINGHAM PALACES. 
Drawn By our Speciat Artist, Mr. ALLAN STEWART. 


Several notice-boards were aisplayed within the Palace precincts, and all day these were vad by anxious crowds, Outside the Palace railings numbers of jcople assembled, 
watching the steady stieam f carriages bearing distinguished callers, 
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TP ineess of Wales. Duke of York. Duke of Connaught. Duchess of Argyll. German Emperor. Prince of Wales. 
ROYAL WATCHERS AT OSBORNE: AN INTERVAL OF THE LONG VIGIL BY THE QUEEN'S SICK-BED, 
Sketcu (FACSIMILE) BY OUR SpeciaL Artist, Mr. Mevton Prior. 


This sketch was made as the voyal person ges were taking the air in the direction of the Isle of Wight Convalescent Home. 
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Drawn BY ouR Sprc 


This occasion was the last on which her Majesty wus seen beyond the gates of Osborne b 
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THE GATES OF OSBORNE, JANUARY 
of Saxre-Coburyg-Gotha, 


ecrAL Artist, Mr. 8S. 


by her faithful islanders. 


Bra. 
Lhe Queen was accompanied by the Duchess 
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THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE NEWS AT THE MANSION HOUSE: THE LORD MAYOR READING THE PRINCE OF WALES’S TELEGRAM TO THE CITIZENS. 


SxetTcn (FAcsimiLe) By our SpectaAL ARTIST. 


Venetian Parlour, the Lord Mayor said: ** Fellow citizens, it is with deep sorrow I have to vead to you a te legram uhich has 


Appearing about 7 p.m. on January 22 at the window of the 
My beloved mother, the Queen, has just passed away, survounded by 


just veached me from the Prince of Wales.’ He then read the telegram, which was as follows—‘ Oshorne, 6.45 p.m. 
Alhert Edward.’ The message was received with profound and sorrowful silence. 


he children and grand hildren. 
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WHIPPINGHAlM CHURCH, WHERE THE QUEEN WORSHIPPED DURING HER VISITS TO OSBORNE. 
: summoned to the sick-chamber. At Whippingham Church Drincess Beatrice was marvied to Prince Henry of Battenberg. 


Rector of Whippingham on Sunday asked the prayers of all present for the Queen, and tater wa 
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READING THE BULLETINS AND SIGNING THE VISITORS' LOOK AT OSBORNE. 
Drawn By our SpeciAL Artist, Mr. A. Forestier. 
The signing of the Visitors’ Book at Osborne has had its counterpart 


Nowhere have the bulletins been read with greater eagerness than at Osborne, whence they have been duly despatched to all-quarters of the Empire 
in London, where a similar formality has been daily observed at Buckingham Palace and at Marlborough House. 
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SOLDIERS’ CHILDREN: CHRISTMAS PRES 'S FOR TUL CHILDREN OF THE GUARDSMEN SERVING IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
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THE DUCHESS OF KENT’S MAUSOLEUM. 
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PRINCE ALBERT. 


splendid character than that of the 
Duchess of Kent. The memorial 
edifice is cruciform in plan, with a 
cell in the crossing lighted by three 
semicircular windows in the clerestory. 
The copper roof is octagonal in shape, 
with a square tower surmounted by a 
gilt cross. The whole exterior of the 
mausoleum is faced with Aberdeen 
and Guernsey granite and with 
variously coloured building-stones. 

Beneath the dome of the cell is 
placed the splendid sarcophagus sup- 
ported by bronze angels, the Prince's 
recumbent figure being of white 
marble. Over the altar is a large 
painting of Christ coming out of the 
tomb, and the Roman soldiers falling 
down under their shields, overcome by 
His triumph over Death. In one of 
the recesses is a lovely monument— 
two recumbent figures, that of the 
royal mother and child so strangely 
united in death—to the Princess Alice. 
The Queen and her children frequently 
visited the mausoleum, and once each 
year, on Dec. 14, all those members of 
the royal family then in the kingdom 
attend a memorial service held in 
remeinbrance of the Prince Consort, 
and on that one day the public are 
admitted to walk through the mauso- 
leum, cards being issued for that 
purpose. 

As is well known, the Queen 
generally spent her mornings when 
at Windsor in the grounds of Frog- 
more House, in a_ verandah - sur- 
rounded bungalow built close to two 
fine evergreen oaks said to date from 
the days of the Crusades; but the 
two mausoleuins are so embowered 
in foliage that they are quite hidden 
from the gardens, and only glimpses 
of either edifice are discernible from 
the Long Walk in Windsor Great Park. 
An out-of-door life was habitual with 
the Queen from the time of her earliest 
years, when at Sidmouth she grew and 
prospered, to the delight of her parents; 
and again later, when at Kensington 
Palace with her mother, the young 
Princess frequently in summer break- 
fasted in the open air. 
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splendid character than that of the 
Duchess of Kent. The memorial 
edifice is cruciform in plan, with a 
cell in the crossing lighted by three 
semicircular windows in the clerestory. 
The copper roof is octagonal in shape, 
with a square tower surmounted by a 
gilt cross. The whole exterior of the 
mausoleum is faced with Aberdeen 
and Guernsey granite and with 
variously coloured building-stones. 

Beneath the dome of the cell is 
placed the splendid sarcophagus sup- 
ported by bronze angels, the Prince’s 
recumbent figure being of white 
marble. Over the altar is a large 
painting of Christ coming out of the 
tomb, and the Roman soldiers falling 
down under their shields, overcome by 
His triumph over Death. In one of 
the recesses is a lovely monument— 
two recumbent figures, that of the 
royal mother and child so strangely 
united in death—to the Princess Alice. 
The Queen and her children frequently 
visited the mausoleum, and once each 
year, on Dec. 14, all those members of 
the royal family then in the kingdom 
attend a memorial service held in 
remembrance of the Prince Consort, 
and on that one day the public are 
admitted to walk through the mauso- 
leum, cards being issued for that 
purpose. 

As is well known, the Queen 
generally spent her mornings when 
at Windsor in the grounds of Frog- 
more House, in a verandah - sur- 
rounded bungalow built close to two 
fine evergreen oaks said to date from 
the days of the Crusades; but the 
two mausoleuins are so embowered 
in foliage that they are quite hidden 
from the gardens, and only glimpses 
of either edifice are discernible from 
the Long Walk in Windsor Great Park. 
An out-of-door life was habitual with 
the Queen from the time of her earliest 
years, when at Sidmouth she grew and 
prospered, to the delight of her parents; 
and again later, when at Kensington 
Palace with her mother, the young 
Princess frequently in summer break- 
fasted in the open air. 
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Maitin. London : 


‘“‘Dr. North and Ilfis Friends” is not a novel. You 
could index it without loss of self-respect—an infallible 
test. But it comes very near being a novel, and is as 
entertaining as if it were one without reserve. The central 
characters are the Norths and the Vincents, two married 
couples, alike only in their ‘‘ entire comprehension of what 
is needed to make marriage the perfect bond of noble 
natures’; an impulsive genius, St. Clair, who with Sibyl 
Maywood supplies the slight sentimental interest; and 
the great scholar and rugged and tender man, Clayborne. 
In the company of these well-bred and cultivated friends 
we spend delightful days and nights, enjoying their 
stories, joining in their speculations, and introduced to 
their acquaintances who come and The circle is, 
perhaps, just a little too superior, with a superiority 
unknown outside the States. It may be Dr. Mitchell’s 
fault. He is not quite successful in giving flesh and 
blood tothe members of it. Ife differentiates very subtly 
but not convincingly : when Vincent and Xerxes Crofter 
are opposed, the distinction is sufficiently vivid; but when 
Dr. Afton joins the circle we suddenly realise that. it 
comprises, after all, one 
person only, call him North 
or Afton or Vincent, This, 
however, is due to the 
limitation of the method the 
author has employed, and 
we readily adinit that in 
other respects he abundantly 
displays the expertness of 
the accomplished novelist. 
Moreover—and this is the 
important point—any cold- 
ness in the presentation 
of the characters detracts 
nothing from the entertain- 
ment of their discourse. A 
wholly delightful book ! 


Lo, 





‘*The Harp of Life,” by 
Elizabeth Godfrey, is the 
story of a violinist, Roger 
Redway, who marries Rose 
Alba, a singer, and finds 
himself in a sea of trouble 
in consequence. Rose, a 
good girl, is flighty and 
weak; Roger is — strone, 
almost to hardness. ‘Their 
story is told with a view to 
one of them, Roger; and 
we are left in doubt as to 
the ultimate effect upon the 
wife of a pitiful experience 
which, we leirn, has purified 
the husband’s nature. and 
opened up new possibilities 
for him in his life and art. 
In a sense, this is a musical 
novel; and musical novels 
are apt to strike the 
uninitiated as vague and over-e:notional, and charged with 
a mewning that vanishes like a vapour when one attempts 
to define it. ** The Harp of Life” suffers from this quality 
of intangibleness, but still more in places from the opposite 
fault of over-definition. If we may venture on a fizure 
from Redway’s own art, we would say that in 
pussages demanding the most delicate treatment the author 
shows a clumsy hand at work. We hasten to add, how- 
ever, that we are referring to instinces of inexpert work- 
munship, not to érrors of taste. It is chiefly in the portions 
of the narrative which link the main action that she fails, 
and her failure is due to an irritating insistence on common- 
plece details. Despite its very ordinary faults, however, 
~The Ilarp of Life” is lifted into a higher plane by a 
distinction and seriousness of intention, Weare impressed, 
even when we are forced to smile. F 








some 


The letters published in ‘* The Great Famine” appeared 
first in the Manchester Guardian. ‘The writer has based 
his conclusions on an eleven weeks’ tour in the famine 
area from the Deccan to the Punjab. Mr. Nash has 
succeeded in infusing a good deal of interest into his 
subject, but the interest is that of the dissecting-room. 
Ile finds the cause of famine in the extortion practised by 
the bunyaas much as in the failure of the monsoon, ‘* We 
haye made the money-lender, once the village servant, 
into the village master; we have turned him from a useful 
agent into a blood-sucker ; and we have stood as 
Shylock’s frien 1 whenever he came into court to enforce 
his bond.”” Mr. Nash suggests a number of reforms that 
would clip the claws of the money-lender. Ife would 
restrict the Hindu Shylock to a maximum of fifteen years’ 
enjoyment of the mortgaged property, after which it would 
lapse to the debtor. He would substitute for the present 
cast-iron system of Land Revenue a more elastic method of 
taxation fluctuating with seasons and crops, and based on 
an estimate of what the ryot may be reasonably asked 
to bear, Ile further advocates the introduction of usury 
laws that would protect the debtor, and a scheme, on the 
lines employed by Lord Cromer in the case of the fellaheen, 
to enable the ryots to buy back their land from the money- 
lender. In a final chapter, the author points out the 
injustices of the Land Reyenue system, as it obtains at 
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present. He is justly severe on the present method of 
evying a fixed demand in good and bad years alike, and 
would suggest a similar system to that now in vogue in 
Jodhpur, which depends on, and is levied according to, 
the fluctuation of rainfall and crops. The question would 
then be, not how much can be squeezed from the cultivator, 
as at present, but how far he can be spared. There will be a 
new apportioument of burdens in which the wealthy financial 
and commercial interests, at present scarcely touched, will 
be made to pay their share. The value of the volume is 
enhanced by a map showing the famine area, and eight 
photographs illustrative of the relief work. 


Miss Gillie’s subject, the unswerving devotion of a 
strong man to the weak and feckless friend of his boy- 
hood, is as old as the hills, but she contrives, nevertheless, 
to invest it with something of freshness, and ‘‘A Comrade’s 
Troth”’ is at once readable and interesting. One does, how- 
ever, get quite out of patience withthe hero, Dr. David Dunbar, 
who carries his quixotic course of self-sacrificing devotion 
beyond all reasonable limits: it must have been galling 
to the lady of his heart to be so consistently renounced in 
favour of a man for whom she cared nothing at all! In 
the end, when David has injured himself—for life, as it would 
appear—-in a successful attempt to prevent his friend from 
committing suicide, she has to propose to him herself, and 
even then to press her suit. I*ortunately, David's accident 
has a salutary effect on the would-be suicide, and we leave 
him fairly embarked upon the thorny path of virtue. 


Dr. C. Keller’s ‘‘ Madagascar, Mauritius, and other 
East African Islands,” translated by H. A. Nesbit, is a 
work that has been carried out con amore by the author. 
‘*Tn these islands,” he says, ‘* tropical Nature displays her 
magic in all its fullness, and her history is replete with 
remarkable incidents.” Asaspecimen of the characteristic 
illustrations with which the book abounds, we give a 
picture of a Ilova woman at the loom. Weaving is the 





of the ‘‘ bleary, wicked moon” that heralded the storm. 
At other times Mr. Russell’s locutions are somewhat 
uncouth, and he is not always grammatical. He is 
guilty of the vulgar error ‘“ whom was ”—‘ whom 
we know was so-and-so.” As for the story itself, 
it is woven round his usual theme, love in the cabin of 
a schooner and danger on its deck. We can promise the 
reader that there is a sufficiency of startling adventures. 
The most avid lover of sensation cannot complain of 
** Rose Island” on that score; but the story (though good 
in a rambling, old-fashioned sailor way) is less remarkable 
as a whole than in some of its particular incidents, «lich are 
admirable detached pictures of happenings at sea. ‘lhe storm 
at the beginning, the rescue of the French crew, thc visit to 
the plague-ship, are described with a minute vividness only 
possible to a writer familiar with all the phases of the dagp. 


Mr. Whiteing lias a theory that the French are a very 
old people—old, that is to say, in spirit, and very sad at 
heart. They are so despondent in private life that they 
must keep up violent pretences of lugh spirits in publie. 
Hence the alarming speed of the motor-cars in the 
Paris streets, and the manifold extravagance of French 
politics. ‘he nation ‘must find an outlet somewhere 
for the mere spiritual waste of its despondency, and, 
like the rest of us, it has a tendency to dump its 
rubbish into the public domain.” Much the sume thing 
has been often said of the Americans. In their private 
affairs they are ‘‘serious, calculating, but in 
Congress, and especially in the Senate, in their newspapers 
and if there be any distinction between their 
newspapers and their romances—they are as flamboyant ds 
the French. But no one who knows the American well 
would call him sad at heart, and Mr. Whiteing may 
be mistaken in his spiritual diagnosis of the French- 

Theories apart, there is abundance of keen 
vivacious observation in the volume that Mr. 
culls **The Jife of Paris.’ There is an 

admirable sketch of the 
administrative | machinery, 
and there are many admir- 


close,” 


romances 
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» Mauritius, and other East African Islands,” by permission of Messrs, 


chief industry of Madagascar, the fibres used for manu- 


facture being cotton, hemp, and raphia yarn. From 
raphia yarn are made the durable palm-cloths which live 
found their way into Muropean markets. They are woven 
from the leaf fibres of the raphia palm by drawing an iron 
comb through the leaf and thus slitting it. The threacs 
are coloured with mineral dyes and fast vegetable colours, 
The loom is very primitive, the shuttle being a long piece 
of wood forked at both ends. © Weaving is done by women 
exclusively. ‘The palin cloths have generally dull colours 
ereen, yellowish brown, brown, and black, They are woven 
in strips, the average length of the pieces being 10 ft. by 
20 in. Valuable silken cloths and scarves are woven by the 
Ifova women in Inerina. 


“The Visits of Elizabeth” may fairly be called an 
amusing book. In a series of letters to her mother, the 
heroine—a charming ingénue of seventeen before whom the 
men go down like mown grass—records her impressions 
while on a round of visits to her more or less exalted 
relations in their various country-houses, and in Irance. It 
is amusing principally because it implies a great deal more 
than it would be proper to say, and the limits of its sug- 
gestiveness are to be found in the reader’s comprehension 
or the lack of it. As Elizabeth herself would have said, it 
is full of the things that mean something else. Apparently 
Vlizabeth was unfortunate in her experience of Hnglish 
gentlemen, and one can only hope that her pictures of tlie 
ways of Society are occasionally overdrawn ; though, no 
doubt, there are cliques and sets which merit the snub. 
the author has an enviable aptness of phrase and a happy 
knack of presenting the salient features of the people to 
whom she introduces us. and unless one is as innocent us 
Hlizabeth herself—which, to put it mildly, is improbable— 
one cannot read her work and not smile over it. 


“Rose Island” is a very good sample of Mr. Clark 
Russell’s racy yarns of the sea. It opens with a weirdly 
powerful description of a West Indian hurricane, in which 
the uncanny feeling of the storm is finely suggested to the 
reader. Some of Mr. Russell’s phrases and images in this 
picture are remarkably vivid and original—bizarre at times, 
suiting the bizarre subject, as, for example, when he talks 
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able sketches of the habits of 
the people. Mr. Whiteing 
notes that the French do not 
dance so much as they did. 
** ven the student no longer 
dances with conviction as he 
used to do when Miirger’s 
famous book was young.” 
Dancing has become *‘amere 
industry,” and male supers 
at the Opera contract with 
the management to pirouette 
at the Opera balls at so much 
im hour. Forallthat, letany- 
one contrast the dancing ut 
those balls with the dancing 
at the Covent Garden balls, 
and he will see that in 
genuinely energetic gaiety 
the French are still far ahead 
of us. In art, of course, they 
are supreme. Mr. Whiteing 
shows very graphically how 
intense and comprehensive is 
the commercial life of Paris, 
but also how unstinted and 
embracing is its artistic life. 
Artis the mistress cf France, 
and her rule was never so 
unbounded as in these days 
of industrial competition, 
As Mr. Whiteing justly says 
the crown of Meissonicr’s 
career was his election as 
inayor of Poissy, the little 
commune where he lived. 
* It signified the full and 
perfect acceptance of him by the ratepayer.” Who can 
nnagine English ratepayers electing a great painter as 
mayor! Between art and industry in this country there is 
a great gulf fixed. In France they are indissolubly united. 
For that reason, T'rance, though her population may 
dwindle, and her political supremacy pass away, must 
remain the artistic centre of our planet. 
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Sir Theodore Martin has erected two memorials of his 
wife. Oneis in marble, and would have been placed. if 
Sir Theodore could have had his way, in the chancel of 
Holy Trinity Church at Stratford-on-Avon, over against 
the tomb of Shakspere. ‘This project was defeated by a 
public protest. The implication that Helen Faucit was 
Shakspere’s equal, if not lis superior, is embalmed in 
the other memorial. No one can prevent Sir Theodcre 
Martin from paying this extravagant homage to his wife 
ina book, The pity of it is that a work which might have 
heen an interesting chronicle of the stage is merely an 
exercise in conjugal idolatry that few people will have the 
patience to read. When we find Sir Theodore complacently 
quoting some unknown scribe who said that Helen Faucit 
‘elevated ” the character of Shakspere’s Isabella, and 
‘outstripped ” the poet’s imagination, we understand 
the obstinacy with which her monument was pressed 
upon the Vicar of Stratford. We are asked to believe 
that when Ielen Taucit was playing heroines with 
Macready, he was quite a secondary figure in the 
public regard, an opinion for which there is not the 
slightest warrant. Macready is bitterly reproached for 
having studiously refrained from mentioning Helen Faucit 
in his ‘* Diary” ; yet Sir Theodore studiously refrains from 
naming any Inglish actresses contemporary with Helen 
I‘uucit, orany whosucceeded her. Inhis eagerness to belittle 
the stage alter his wife withdrew from it, he falls into 
quaint contradictions. In one place we are told that 
Macready’s revival of ‘‘ King John” was as handsome in 
scenic appointments as any of the ‘so-called’ revivals of 
our own day, and in another we read that elaborate scenic 
appointments are ‘‘incompatible with fine acting.” It 
follows from this that Helen Faucit’s Constance did not 
‘elevate’? Shakspere, and it is Sir Theodore himself who 
is guilty of the sacrilegious suggestion ! 
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I what ease, with what irritation, with what a 
strong desire (never carried out) to tear them up, 
unread, they are detected from among the others, 

odious, heart-breaking begging letters! 


those — recog- 


nisable at a glance by the unhappily. initiated, even 
without that superscription of ‘‘ Private,” by which their 
writers are wont—Heaven only knows why—to denounce 
This one, however, differed a little from the 


It differed, that is, in point of style, which 


themselves. 

common run. 
was simple, direct, rather touching, and had I can hardly 
For the rest, it 


tichard Venning, 


it suggestion of possible veracity. 
Mr. 


poet and journalist, being reduced to the direst extremities, 


say whi 


was pretty much the old story. 


found himself foreed, much against the grain, to appeal for 
help to those whom literature had treated less cruelly. 
His wife was dying of consumption; he himself was in 
danger of dying from the lack of anything to consume ;_ he 
could find no market for the productions of his pen--what 
I Yhere really did not seem much left for him 


so I sent him a trifle, hoped 








The door opened and there entered a third person, whom 
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eputpy Mendic 


E. NORRIS. xe 


that he might not be an impostor, and dismissed him from 
my memory. 

I was reminded of him, on the next morning but one, 
by a really moving little note, in which he said that, 
although he must not promise, because he could not hope, 
ever to repay niy kindness, there was one promise which 
he might make, and which he trusted would convince me 
of his gratitude—namely, that I should never hear from 
him again. 

Of course, after that, nobody will be surprised to learn 
that, a few weeks later, I did hear from him again. I 
myself was not surprised, nor was I more angry than that 
kind of thing always makes me. There was really no need 
for the deep contrition and self-depreciation which he pro- 
claimed. Given the circumstances described in his first 
communication, it stood to reason that his wife, if yet alive, 
must still require alleviations, that he must still be hungry, 
and that my small dole must long ago have been expended. 
At the 
behoves the indolently charitable to make personal inquiry 


same time, as we are so frequently admonished, it 








Illustrated by Abbey Altson, 


into alleged circumstances. FEither because my conscience 
was less sluggish than usual that morning, or because I 
happened to be disengaged, or because something in the 
man’s method of expressing himself interested me, I took 
a hansom and drove off to the remote Islington district 
whence his missives had been dated. 

The whole story turned out to be perfectly true. 
There he wus, in a miserable, squalid lodging at the top 
of an extremely dirty house; there, upon a rickety sofa 
and shaken by a terrible, incessant cough, lay the dying 
wife; he had exaggerated nothing and suppressed nothing 
that I indeed, the fact that he 
drank—as he quite evidently did. And could not 
reasonably have expected him to mention that. He dis- 


appointed ine, I confess; in fact, I then and there conceived 


could discover; save, 


one 


a profound repugnance for the sodden, leering, fawning 
creature which was not diminished by his lachrymose 
plaints or by the fulsome compliments which it pleased 
him to pay me upon my works (with which he incidentally 


displayed a very superficial acquaintance); yet his distress 


Venning introduced as ‘‘ My daughter 











was real and apparent enough, and if he was not in the 
least like his letters, very few people, after all, are. I had 
a tolerably long talk with him; I said some of the futile, 
possibly impertinent, things that one does say on such 
occasions, and I gave him more money. I could scarcely 
help doing that; although a quick, anxious movement on 
the part of the poor, breathless woman and a despairing 
look in her sunken eyes told me at once that I had placed 
it in the wrong hands. IT could only console myself by the 
thought that, if I had bestowed the guerdon upon her, her 
husband would have had it out of her clutches in a brace 
of shakes, 

Then, just as I was rising to go, the door opened and 
there entered a third person, whom Venning introduced 
as ‘‘ My daughter Una, Sir.” He spoke with a certain air 
of pride, waving a large, unclean paw at her, as who should 
say, ‘* What do you think of that?” 

Well, I thought her strangely attractive, despite her 
shabby gown and her sadly ill-fitting, worn-out boots. J 
am not sure that she was in reality so extraordinarily 
pretty as IT afterwards came to consider her. A thin little 
face, hair of an indeterminate light brown tinge, a nose 
inclined to turn up at the tip, and a mouth by no means 

these things, I not 
Perhaps it was her dewy eyes, greyish- 
blue in colour and always changing, like the sea, that 
attracted me. J how that but L do 
know that she has been found attractive, poor soul, by many 


perfect in outline tuke it, do con. 


stitute beauty. 
know not may be; 
and many another man more susceptible and more dangerous 
than this elderly scribe. 

If at that moment I knew nothing about her, she knew 
also 


all about me, and she as I perceived by the impatient 


frown with which she favoured me—knew what I had been 
about. I was fully prepared for the action that she took, 
after a short conversation conducted by her in a brisk, 
Iler 
father made no objection to her accompany ing me out on 
to the landing and shutting the door behind her: it struck 
me that father was a little afraid of her. It lke- 
struck me that, : a different was 

afraid of 
subdued 


there was 


informal style, and very glad I was that she took it. 


her 
wise fashion, she 
a litt 
a hint of 
but 


her er, a big-boned man, with 


in his unpleasant, blinking 
eyes ; not much time for forming im- 
pressions, 

‘*Miss Venning,’” said I 
might as well take the offensive, 
rebuke which I foresaw ‘your father drinks.” 


‘Ts that,” she calmly and somewhat defiantly returned, 


baie 
severely 


: for I thought I 
instead of waiting for the 


‘a reason for providing him with the wherewithal to get 
drunk upon ?” 

‘No; but please remember that when I made the 
mistake to which you allude I was not aware of your 
existence.” 


‘T should 


man of 


“that a 
have 


thoucht,” she remarked, 


intellectual 


have 


your brilliant gifts might 

divined it.” 
She had an 

alleged intellectual gifts, 


stunces, was searcely becoming. 


air of amused contempt for me and my 
the 
But, indeed, that air was 


which, under all circum- 
predominant with her throughout our relations from first 
to last, and I] cannot even tell 
was genuine or assumed for a deliberate purpose. 


for certain whether it 


A little 


now 


of both, maybe. 
‘© At least,” I observed, somewhat nettled, ‘‘ my intelli- 


rence is equal to the conjecture that it was you who wrote 


those letters. 


She jerked up her shoulders. 


** Well, somebody lad 


to write them, you see.” 

‘Tecan only congratulate your parents upon possessing 
so . skilful did 
ipproach me, T may assume, pe rhaps, that you are in the 


a deputy. Since you me the honour to 


habit of approaching other authors ?” 

“Oh, naturally. One may as well be hanged for a 
sheep asa lamb, and it is only the first humiliation that 
hurts. But the other authors don’t respond very freely, 
and my mother, as you must have seen for yourself, is at 
the point of death, and there is no money in the house, nor 
prospect of any, except what I can pick out of the pockets 
of the What vou have just parted with, 
for instance, might as well into the 
eutter. You ought to have sent a postal order.” 

I said I would 
evident to me that there was going to be future expendi- 
ture on my part, and I made her promise (which she did 


benevolent 
have been thrown 


do so in future. It was by this time 


quite readily) that she would temporarily abstain from 
further 
more by intuition and inference than by what she actually 
She had to support 


soliciting alms elsewhere. I ascertained—though 
divulged-—--what her situation was. 
two people who were incapable of supporting themselves, 
had that 
obstinate refusal to utilise her one 
talent of dancing upon the stage. She had utilised this 
fora month, with results which she did not specify, but 
she preferred want, 


and of whom one a grievance against her: 


erievance being her 


some of which might be surmised ; 
she preferred mendicancy, she preferred anything to 
resumption of that employment. 

These and other were made in a hard, 
matter-of-fact tone which seemed intended to warn off 
vain remonstrance and misplaced sympathy. I offered her 
neither, though I felt a good deal of the latter, and scant 
were the thanks with which she accepted the banknote 
which I somewhat shamefacedly produced. 


revelations 
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‘‘ After all,” said she, as if in explanation of her 
attitude, when I took leave of her, are well off, 
you have no belongings, and, I suppose, as a 


“you 
novelist, 
vou are always more or less on the watch for fresh 
Why shouldn't you pay for what luck may 
send you?” ‘ 

I must say for Miss Una Venning that she had a most 
disconcerting trick of hitting the nail on the head, and 
that she seldom failed to convey to ine the impression of 
being read like a book. 

Although I greatly prefer that my books should be 
read (I remember her telling me once that she had glanced 
through these, and had found them 
suggestive than interesting) than that I myself should be 


material, 


several of more 
subjected to the saine process, although Richard Venning 
was about as undeserving as he could well be, and although 
Una neither encouraged nor apparently liked my sub- 
sequent visits to Islington, I found it impossible thence- 
forth to dissociate myself from the 
Of course, it was for the girl’s sake that 


misfortunes of a 
doomed family. 
I invented one excuse after another for presenting myself 
When I that 
be misunderstood : what 


in those unsavoury lodgings. say she 
interested me, I trust I shall not 
I could not explain without wearisome diffuseness, and 
possibly not even with it, is why I became so extremely 
fond of effort to 
affection or both, it was on 


account of what I saw her doing, not by reason of what 


her. She certainly made no wih my 


my esteem ; if she gained 
she saw fit to say to me during our frequent and protracted 
the landing—talks interrupted by the 


upward or downward transit of offensive fellow-lodgers, 


talks out there on 
who looked knowingly at us, as they passed. There was 
a whole martydom in her uncomplaining, unrewarded 


devotion to her parents, in her cheerful assumption of 
menial tasks, in her fierce determination not to be pitied. 
Upon the whole, she was nice to me, considering how 
must have suffered from the necessity 
think—I 
transfer of 
than it was 
the thing 
very now 
and to 


bitterly her pride 
of having constant recourse to my 
that unavoidable 
e, if at all, less hateful to me 
into the habit of 


purse, J 
hope —.she knew that 
] 


coin was litt 


to her, and we eetting 


without a word on either side. and 


to forget ugly facts, 


over 
again she seemed enjoy 
chatting with me. 

“Tell me abot 
‘tell me about lords and ladies, 
balls, and all the it. What 


when you are in the thick of that sort of thing!” 
I do not have a great deal of fun, nor am I much in the 


she would 
and the dinners and 


the great world,” Say ; 


fun you must have 


great world; still, since the London season was just then 
at its height, 
information which she demanded, and which eyidently 
had a for her—the kind of 
no doubt, absolutely 
all mortals. 

“Do you think,” she 
little clear laugh, which, at rare intervals, parted her lips, 
‘* that, supposing I had been a fine lady, I should have 


[ was able to give her something of the 


charm charm, 


the 


certain 
which unattainable has for 


asked me once, with a delicious 


been a success * 
‘My dear Miss Una,” I replied, ‘ 


prevent vou from being a success in the sense of which I 


nothing could ever 
suspect that you are thinking. Surely you don't require 
me to tell you that you are irresistible ! ” 

But such speeches invariably made her angry and 
generally made her rude, Whatever she may have wanted 
of me, it was not my admiration, and she gave me to 
understand as much in the plainest language. 

Her father, alas! was of a very different way of think- 
could but be construction 
which he placed upon my constant visits. Of course, I 
do not mean that he imputed honourable intentions to me, 


ing, and I not aware of the 


effusively and obnoxiously glad though he always was to 
wish to write as little 
who ended by affecting with a 
but at times [ had misgivings as to the 


see ine. I as possible about the 


man, me sensation of 
physical nausea ; 
wisdom and prudence of my conduct, The only excuse 
was that money had to be conveyed to Una by some means 
or other ; I suppose 1 must have forgotten her hint about 
postal orders. 

What That was the question 
upon 


Obviously she 


was to become of her ? 
which weighed continually and increasingly 
What on earth of her ? 
must ere long be thrown upon her own resources, and 
these, apart from the means of earning a livelihood which 


me. 


was to become 


she had abjured, were, unhappily, worthless. She was 


not well educated, nor, so far as I am aware, is there 
any market for the variety of cleverness which was hers. 
She could not dig, or achieve the equivalent of digging, 
and full well I knew that when once she should have lost 
her parents (both of whom were hurrying towards the 
grave, although only one of them realised it), to beg 
The reader 


as I myself began to perceive, that it 


she would be ashamed. clear-sighted may 


perceive, was 
not Miss Una alone who was in peril of blundering into 
a cul-de-sac. 

In the midst of these perplexities and dawning appre- 
hensions, poor Mrs. Venning—quite parenthetically, as it 
were—died, and was buried. Her removal from a world 
which she must have been only too thankful to quit 
certainly did not afflict her husband, while her daughter 
was probably gladdened rather than saddened by the 


sufferer’s release. But Una never laid her feelings bare to 


anybody, and if her eyelids were sometimes red, it was 
not I who cared to invite a snub by remarking upon the 
circumstance. All, therefore, went on as before until the 
middle of July, when I came to the conclusion that, for 
more reasons than one, I had much better betake myself 
abroad. As a matter of fact, I always do go abroad about 
the middle of July, in order to drench myself inwardly and 
outwardly at certain German springs which are supposed 
to be good for my gout and which usually bring upon m« 
an attack of that malady. So I abruptly announced my 
Miss Una one afternoon, and she heard it 
without moving a muscle, 

‘*T daresay that will be rather amusing for you,” was 
her sole comment upon a piece of news which I had half 


intention to 


fluttered myself might perturb her momentarily. 
“16 will the least 

returned, ‘‘and you know it won't; but I think, all the 

saine, that my wisest course—in view of my gouty ten- 

will be to go.” 

to this allegation, I could 


not be in amusing for me,” I 


dencies, I mean 
Meeting with no rejoinder 
not resist adding: ‘‘And how are you going to get on 
without me, pray 7” 
She displayed her little white teeth with an audacious 
the 
answer of: ‘*Oh, you will leave us the means of getting 


We © still still 


laugh, and made correspondingly — audacious 


on without you. interest you; we 
puzzle you.” 

‘One of you puzzles me,” I disconcertedly owned; ‘1 
wish she didn’t. For that matter, 1 can’t quite see why 
she should be at such pains to do so.” 

* You would quite see,” she rejoined, laughing again, 
little bit 


celebrated knowledge of human character.” 


‘af you were not a dull, notwithstanding your 

She was not in a pleasant humour that day. id 
things which vexed and Jarred upon me, and I was angry 
with her for saying them, since she might have under- 
stood, I thought, that I was not going to be sentimental. 
So we parted with a cold shake of the hand and a vague 
allusion to the possibility of our meeting again in the 
autumn. I did not even ask her to write; though I had 
fully intended to put forward that not very unreasonable 
request. 

[went to Germany and Switzerland, remaining away 
for a couple of months, and I honestly admit that 
before in my life have I passed through so pretracted a 


never 
period of wretchedness and anxiety. [very day I pictured 
to myself all manner of disastrous things, any one of which 
was just as likely as not to have occurred; often, too, I 
underwent gratuitous torments through imagining cata- 
strophes which, if unlikely, were nevertheless quite upon 
the cards. Yet I had promised myself that I would rot 
trouble Miss Venning with a letter, and I did not. My 
return home one little week earlier than was .my wont 
ean hardly, I think, be accounted to me for lack of 
fortitude, and indeed it that I made that 
small concession to strong desire; for otherwise I might 


was as well 


never have seen Una again. 

I found her upon the very eve of departure from the 
Islington lodgings. Her father 
improbable events which had suggested themselves to me) 
had drunk himself to death; 
world, and she proposed to lose no time in making her 
This told a few words, addins 
immediately — 

‘Tam going to repay you all the money that you gave 


this was one of the not 


she was now alone in the 


own living. she me in 


us, you know; I hope you believe that I have always 
meant to do that. Only it will take a little time.” 

“My dear girl,” I answered, ‘ what I 
given to you, but to people who are dead and who have no 
debts 


subject again. 


gave was not 


more Please dont hurt me by mentioning. the 
But how are you going to make money * ’ 

* Oh, by dancing!” she replied.‘ There 
difficulty about it; I have got a good engagement already. 


Was no 


And there is no danger, cither,”’ she continued, ‘so you 
need not pull a long face. I am quite capable of taking 
care of myself—now.” 

The reason why it had been impossible for her to take 
eare of herself during her father’s lifetime was hideously 
apparent, and I did not doubt her ability to hold admirers at 
a respectful distance now that that blackeguard was out of the 
way. Yet—how could I endure the thought of her exhibit- 
ing herself upon the stage for the benefit of eyes and 
tongues which would have every right to comment upon 
what. their owners had paid to see-P? We stood looking at 
one another in silence for a moment, and her face per- 
ceptibly softened. Then I tock her hands in mine and 
said— 

“Una, will you marry me?” 

Tt had been coming to that for ever so long. Thad all 
my wits about me, and knew well what I was doing. 
“No, thank you,” she answered, smiling slightly, ‘I 
won't. But I am rather glad that you had the—what 
shall I call it ?—the dare-devil courage to ask me.” And 
after a short pause, she suddenly burst out laughing. 
‘*Oh, how relieved you are!” she cried. 

Was I relieved ? I am a middle-aged man; I have a 
certain position to keep up; I have relatives and friends 
who would be so shocked at my making a conspicuous fool 
of myself that I should assuredly see very little more of 
I to do so. I am afraid I may have been 
I am quite sure that I was deeply 
But perhaps I should have done 


them were 
somewhat relieved ; 
humbled and distressed. 





better to hold my tongue than to protest that I loved her, and 
that with her the world would be well lost to me; for at 
these assertions she shook her head, laughing a little sadly. 

‘© Oh, no,” she said, ‘‘ you are not in love with me, and 
you never have been; though I did contrive to bewitch 
you for a tim» by behaving as if I rather disliked and 
despised you. I don’t dislike you, for you have been 
wonderfully kind, and I should be an idiot if I despised 
your very natural prejudices. But it was indispensable 
don’t you see that ?—that you should be bewitched. Now 
that all is over, and that we needn't pretend any longer, I can 
show myself in-my true colours, From first to last I have 
what 


by calli 


been 
began 
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THE NEW GALLERY. 
Whatever else may be said about Sir William Richmond’s 
pictures, brought together under conditions which invite 
criticism, they are sufficient in number to fill the rooms 
of the New Gallery and even to overflow into the balcony. 
Sir William Richmond is a comparatively young man— 
judged, for instance, by the standard of his brother Academ- 
icians—but he has been a diligent worker for five-and- 
thirty years at least, and can now give a good account of his 
time. ‘That he will ever be reckoned a great painter few will 
be found bold enough to prophesy; that his pictures, apart 
from a few portraits, will have any attractions for posterity is 





fealty to Leighton was easy and logical, as shown in the 
‘*Ariadne in Naxos.” Thence we pass to the period 
when Mr. Watts seems to have exercised his sway 
not only in directing his imaginative but alse \is 
landscape work. ‘‘ The Plain of Argos from Mycenze ” 
reminds one, in its treatment, of Mr. Watts’s view of the 
Carrara Mountains from the plains; while in the “ Birth 
of Venus” and, in a lesser degree, in, ** Icarus Starting on 
his I'light,” we have the same ideal in view, or, at least, 
the same influence at work. ‘The striking picture of 
‘The Body of Sarpedon Carried by Sleep and Death ” is 
conceived with greater boldness and individuality, but it 

fails to convey the 

sense of originality 








me, a deputy 
mendicant— 
deputy 
menidicant 
without 
strategy 


never nh 








f 


itly set forth upon the slip of 
Una Venning’s compliments, 
She married the only 

and 18, I 

ous crowd which calls 


id loves to be called 


am told, 


‘ enough to belong 


ing in the Park, and, as 


Not long age aw her driv 
t, I instinctively raised my hat, receiving in 
This I took 


sire to renew acquaintance 


to it. 
our eyes me 
return 4 slight bow and a still slighter smile. 
to imply that sh 
with me; indeed, do I 
acquaintance should be renewed. 

All the i 
have managed to judge me with just a 
severity. 


nor, think it desirable that our 


could 


of 


that she 
shade less 


same, I 


THE END. 


Doe ae tt a 


| ani EY| 


of thought. Sir 
William Richmond 
is, in fact, a scholar 
before an 
artist. The special 
of ] : 


mind come out on 


being 
qualities 


his canvas perhaps 
unconsciously, Lut 
one is always 
forced to the con- 
that lie 


more than 


clusion 
knows 
he feels or is able 
to 
might run through 


express. One 
the more import- 
ant of his larger 
pictures, such as 
‘* Electra at the 
Tomb of Agamem- 
non,” “Venus and 
Anchises,” ‘ Pro- 
metheus Released 
by Ilercules,” 
‘* Hermes,” 
and = ask 
oneself how far 
/Eschylus, Homer, 
Shelley, and other 
poets, ancient and 


and 


others, 


modern, have pre- 
sided over the pro- 
duction of these 
works. It is this 
quality of mind, 
moreover, which 
frees Sir William 
Richmond’s 
from all 
ion of 
IIe is sensitive to 
external 


ences; he 





art 
sugeest- 


imitation. 


influ- 
repro- 
duces what he has 
learnt in his own 
way, and with 
fluency whic 
many must envy. 
In this connection 
it is interesting to 
look at two 
important 


a 
1 


1 


such 
spe ci- 
mens of his work 
as the ‘‘ Shore neni 
Spezzia,” 
Shelley’s body was 
found, and_ the 
‘* Pastoral,” in the 
South Room, where 
the influence of 
Walker and Mason 
felt the 

spectator. 
In his portraits, 


where 


are by 


as in his imagina- 
tive works, Sir W. 
Richmond 


é 


founds 


no special school ; 








* Una, will you marry me ?”’ 


equally uncertain. For good or for evil, Sir William Rich- 
mond’s fame will rest upon his much-discussed mosaics in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and for our part, we think that of 
these the next generation will show greater appreciation 
than the present. His merits in other ways are greut ; 
but he is essentially ‘‘ the scholar-artist,” not the master- 
painter, In the course of his career he has reflected the 
influence of many schools, but he has founded none; and 
it would be difficult to credit him with a single follower. 

In early life he was attracted by the Pre-Raphaelites, 
and his picture of ‘ The Sisters,” painted in 1864, shows 
that even at that late date, the Brotherhood, although broken 
up, still held an influence over the art-impelled youth of 
the time. The French Neo-Classicists seem next to have 
attracted him, if we may judge by his “ Electra at the 
Tomb of Agamemnon,” and thence the transition of his 


but, on the other 
hand, he 
not affiliate 
self to any of his predecessors, alchough in some of 


does 
him- 
the women- portraits a tendency towards Romney’s ways 
may occasionally be detected. Their merit, 
in the eyes of posterity will be historical, not artistic. 
Few artists since Reynolds and Lawrence can more truly 


however, 


point to the advantage of connections (instead of pupils) 
than Sir Willian Richmond; and to have had among his 
sitters Prince Bismarck, Gladstone and Darwin (the two least 
successful), Robert Browning, Lady Stanley of Alderley, 
Dr. Lightfoot, and Mr. Andrew Lang, has enabled him to 
give a biographical sketch of the political, scientific, and 
literary leaders of the last half-century. His skill in 
obtaining good likenesses will be willingly conceded, and in 
the case of those named, and some others, there was need 
for little more, their characters and individuality being 
sufficiently marked. 
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ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 


bY TIE 


Not once, but at least half-a-dozen times, during as many 
years, have I endeavoured to expluin to the re waders of The 
Tilustrated London News the difference of sentiment—not of 
views—between modern I*renchmen and Englishmen with 
regard to duelling. Iam afraid all my attempts in that 
direction have been so much waste of ink and paper, and I 
shall certainly not try again. I can only say this: There 
are certain insults and offences which Frenchmen cannot 
understand being effaced by a verdict, accompanied with 
damages or imprisonment, against the offender; English- 
men, on the other hand, do not consider that such offences 
and insults ought to be cleansed by the blood or the life of 
the offender. 


Thus far, the feelings on both sides with respect to the 
gravest wrong one man can inflict upon another. ‘There 
is but one step between the sublime and the ridiculous, 
and = excitable Gaul is apt to take that step in the 
heat his passion; hence a number of duellos which 
the Hand ardent and obstinate advocate of the custom ean 
only describe as farces, though he himself would not have 
the moral courage to refuse a challenge based upon the 
most. trifling because he knows what the direct 
social consequences of such a refusal would be. It is more 
than probable that all his friends would give him the cold 
shoulder, and that if he have a son old enough, the 
latter would be forced into one or more encounters, unless 
he: should resign himself to be ostracised like his sire. 
The wife of the man who had thus set conventionality at 
naught would most likely be cut off from all intercourse 
with her female friends. Iler proposed calls upon all and 
sundry of these would be met with a polite ‘* Not at home,” 
cards, left under such cireumstances, would be 

ignored. If the man have a marriageable 
there is no young fellow her equal in position 
who would care to ask for her hand; if he did, his family 
oppose with might and main the contemplated 
ind the whole of their circle would side with them. 
suitor quand méme were of an age to dispense 
with his parents’ consent, there would be a sommation 
respectuense—that is, he would inform his father and 
mother officially of his intention to marry and lead his 
bride to the altar; but there would be another seandal, and 
one or two more, and the whole of them would recoil upon 
the family of the original ‘‘ defaulter to honour’s laws,” 
for that is what the man who declined the challenge would 
inevitably be called. 


Cuuses, 


and her 
absolutely 
dauehter, 


would 
union, : 


If the 


I am writing in sober earnest—the reader may take mys, 
word for it ; for though I am ready enough to treat many 
things lightly, the subject of duelling, for reasons that 
need not be explained here, has never stirred the small 
capacity for satire I may be conscious of possessing. I 
have put the case plainly in view of the duel fought 
on Sunday between Baron Robert de Rothschild and Comte 
de Lubersac, the issue of which wasin favour of the former. 


tothschild is just of age; he is still 
Comte de Lubersaqg is some- 
were at school together. 


Baron Robert de 
serving with his regiment; 
what older, and these two 
M. de Lubersac sent a challenge about a twelvemonth 
ago to his erewhile schoolfellow, which challenge was 
withdrawn, subject to being renewed, when the chal- 
lenger learnt that M. de Rothschild was still a minor, 
although his father had given him permission to accept 
the cartel. More than this I do not know, and I question 
whether the outside world does. The challenge, according 
to M. de Lubersac, arose from a youthful quarrel of these 
two while they were wearing the uniform of potach+es—read 
lyceens. Was it a grave affair, justifying the deferred 
action, or is it an attempt on the part of the Comte de 
Tubersac to make himself conspicuous ? I am unable to 
say. Is there a bit of anti-Semitism underlying all this ? 
That suegestion must also remain unanswered. 


One thine is, however, certain: M. Robert de Roth- 
schild had from the outset no wish to evade the respon- 
sibility thrust upon him by M. de Lubersac. Had such a 
thought entered his mind he would have had to abandon it, 
for to have acted upon it would have meant, as I have 
already explained, social ostracism; and all M. de Roth- 
schild’s money, and that of the whole of his family through- 
out i urope combined, would not have averted that ostracism. 
Will Englishmen maintain after this that any young 
countryman of theirs, under analogous conditions, could 
have avoided the ordeal ? 


And lest my readers, in spite of my protestations to the 
should think me guilty of exaggeration, I will 
tell them two stories. ‘The Catholic Church visits with 
minor or major excommunication the duellist, acecrding 
to the gravity of the affair. One day Monseigneur Affre, the 
Archbishop of Paris, who died in trying to preach peace to 
the Reyolutionists of 1848, was talking to Monseigneur 
Olivier, Bishop of Evreux, about duelling. ‘ What: 
would you do, Monseigneur ?” asked the latter, ¢ if some- 
one boxed your ears ¥” ‘* Monsieur,” replied the Arch= 
bishop, ‘* 1 know well enough what I ought to do; Ida 
not know what I should do.” Monseigneur de Merode, one 
of the distinguished members of Pius the Ninth’s prelatura, 
while studying to take orders, was insulted by a fellow- 
student, not intended to be an ecclesiastic. He did not 
challenge him, but abandoned his career for the time being 
and took service in the Army, in order to prove his courage, 
lest it should be suspected. Monsignor di Rende, once 
Papal Nunecio in Paris, and subsequently Bishop of 
Benevento, knew all this; nevertheless, he once gaye his 
unmistakable opinion with regard to duels pour rire. A 
highly placed Republican personage had stood the ordeal 
of such a comic encounter. ‘I’m afraid you ‘Il not shake 
hands with me,” he said, when he met the prelate at an 
official reception. ‘* Why not?” was the answer; ‘the 
Church does not take notice of attempted puffs at the point 
She might as well forbid people going to 
the jewr de massacre on the outer boulevards.” The jeux 
de massacre are a kind of French ‘ Aunt Sally.’ This 
shows the views of the Latin clergy with regard to the duel, 
which their religious tenets condemn, 


contrary, 


of the sword. 


CH ESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


B W Nottingham). Queens of one colour on the 
board at the sume eight Pawns to their cighth 
rquare, 

F Datsy.—It is impossible to discuss the question here. The relative 
magnitude of a dual must always be a matter of taste, and we can well 
understand some critics have easier opinions upon the subject than others. 
The problem you submit would probably shock the purists, but we our- 
selves would regard it somewhat leniently. 

Inquirer (Sudbury).— The position is incorrect on the diagram. 
Pawn you have placed on K 6th should be on Q 6th. 

Banarsi Das (Moradabad).—Problem No. 2952 cannot be solved 1. 
Kt 4th, and it would not be a bad exercise for you to discover why. 

H D'O Bernarv.— Your problem shall appear. 

Correct SoivutTions or Propiem No. 2946 
(Santiago, Chile) and J E (Valparaiso) ; of 
Das (Moradabad); of No. 2958 from M / od Folkestone), F B 
(Worthing), Mrs. E E Morris (Barnstaple), J Bailey (Newark), and 
H W Satow (Liscard); of No, 2959 from Dr. Goldsmith, 'T D (Liseard), 
Edward J Sharpe, Shadforth, T Colledge Halliburton (Edinburgh), 
Henry A Donovan (Listowel), W H Bohn (Worthing), and H Le Jeune. 

Correcr SoLvurions oF Proniem No. 2960 received from Climent C 
Danby, R Nugent (Southwold), Fk W Moore (Brighton), F J Candy 
Tunbridge Wells), Alpha, W H john) §=(Worthing), TT Co ledge 
Halliburton, Edward J Sharpe, Captain J A Challice Great Yarmouth , 

tobert Bee, H Le Jeune, R Worters (Canterbury), F Snell, F J S  Hamp- 
stead), Edith Corser (Reigate), R Sephton, Charles Burnett, JD Tuckea 
(Iikley . Miss D Gregson, G Stillingfleet Johnson ‘Cobham, C E Perugini, 
tev. A Mays (Bedford), F Dalby, Shadforth, T Roberts, J A'S Hanbury 
(Moseley), Henry A Donovan, Sorrento, Hereward, W A_ Lillico (Ed n- 
burgh), J H Warburton Lee (Whitchurch), F H Marsh (Bridport), Mis. 
Wilson (Plymouth), W d’A Barnard (Uppingham), H 8S Brandreth 
(Florence), C B U (Oxford), Hl Vincent Chertsey), L Penfold, and 
C M O (Buxton). 


You can have nine 
time, if you can get 


The Black 


Kt to 


Teceived from Fred Long 
2953 to 2955 from Banarsi 


Propien No. 2959.—By P. H. Witiiams. 
BLACK. 
K to Q Sth 
IX moves 


SOLUTION OF 
WHITE. 
1.Bto Qith 
2. B to Kt 2nd (ch) 
3. Q or B mates. 
If Black play 1. takes P 
K 3rd (ch). 


2.Q to Kt 7th ; and if 1. anything, then 


PROBLEM No. 2962. 


sy W. A. CLARK. 
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WHITE. 


White to play, and mate in two moves. 


CHESS IN LLANDUDNO. 
ore in the Craigside . ent 
Guysroy and G. FE. H. Beni 

French Defence 
BLACK (Mr. B 
P to K 3rd 1 
P to Q 4th 1 
Kt to K B 3rd 1 
B to K 2nd 16. Q P takes P 
K Kt to Q 2nd A more interesting 
Q takes B jand probably more 
takes I. 
Ptkes Kt 
18 K R to Beg 
. K to K 2nd 
20, Q to Q 2nd 
. Btakes B 
. Kt to K 3rd 
.K Kt to B 5th 
-K to Qsq 
. Q to Kt 2nd 
A most enjoyable ending is the 


between 
SGHAM, 


Game 
B. ones. o aes 


BLACK (Mr. B 
Q to K 2nd 

P to B 3rd 

P tukes P 

Q Kt takes P 
way of 
effective, 


wire (Mr. G. 
3 BtoR2 

4. Kt to R 4th 
5 P to B ith 


WHITE (Mr. ¢ 
1. P to K 4th 
. Pto Q 4th 
Kt to Q B 3rd 
B to K Kt 5th 
P to K 5th 
. B takes B 
. Kt to -_ 5th 
ia the Knight has _ sé 
trd, it can SBAyaty be wi 
»far to no purpose, 
7. Q to Qsq 
Another way is by Kt to B sq, followed 
by Kt to K Kt 31 
8. P to Q B 3rd 
9. Kt to R 3rd 
10. Kt to B 3rd 
11. Kt to B 2nd P to B 5th 
Leaving White's centre of Pawns very | THis slip. 
strong, but the object seems to be to! 26. Kt to K 7th (ch 
weaken the Q Kt F. | 27. Kt to Kt 6 (ch 
12. Pto K Kt 3rd 198. Q to Q Sth (ch 


( 


sacrificing, 
is by 


Kt takes P 

Kt to Q 6th (ch 
B to Q 2nd 

P to KX 4th 

Q takes B 

Q to R 6th 

Q Rto Qsq 

P to Q 5th 

P takes Kt 
result of 


o retire 
ri i while to ge 


P to Q R 3rd 
P to Q B 4th 
Q Kt to B 3rd 


K to R sq 

K to Kt sq 

Castles Resigns. 

CHESS IN SWEDEN. 

on Messrs. A. T. Tackno tm and A. Frepnoin. 
Petrop Defence, 

BLACK (Mr. F. WHite (Mr. T. 

P to K 4th 20. K to K sq 

Kt to K B 3rd 21. P to Kt 4th 

tgs a -~ There is no time for this. 

sy hee sare 21. Kt to B 4th 

hg hy a 22, K to Q end P to Q R 2rd 

Kt to Q B 3re ¢3. B takes P R toQ@ R sq 

B to K 2nd 24 Q to Kt 3rd 

B to K Kt 5th re 840 Re atl OR 


Game played betwe: 


BLACK (Mr. F.) 
Q to B 6th 


wuiTE (Mr. T.)} 
1. P to K 4th 

2. Kt to K B 3rd 
3. Kt takes P 

4. Kt to K B 3rd 
5. P to Q 4th 

6. B to Q 3rd 

7. Castles 

8. R to K sq 

9. P to B 3rd 

It may be an open question whether 
B takes Kt is good for White or not. H¢ 
gains a Pawn, but at too much risk. 

9. >to B 4th 
10. Q to Kt 3rd Q to Q 3rd 
11. Q takes Kt P R to Q Kt sq 


takes B seems fatal. 
24. R (Kt 8rd) tks B 
25.Q takesP (ch) KtoRsq 

26. K to Q sq 

It is not clear why P to Q R 4th would 
not prove a defence. If then, R takes P, 
Q ee R (ch) would mate. , This point, 

t teresting series of moves con- 
12. Q to R 6th B takes Kt iaaing? Be peeing bea ahuiliod with 
13. P takes B Q to Kt 3rd (ch) | advantage. 
14. K to Bsq Castles 26. 

All thisof interest. Black hopes, by allow. | 27- Q toB 4th 
inz White ‘o play P takes Kt, to ‘get the | 28. P takes Kt Q to B 8th (ch 
Bishop's file open for his attack on the | 99, K to B 2nd R (R3) toK B38 
Whi'e King 30. K to Kt 3rd Q to Q 8th (ch 
15. BtoQ Kt 5th Rto Kt 3rd | | 31. K to R 3rd Q to B &th (ch) 
16.Q toR ith B to R 5th 2, K to R 4th B to Kt 4th 
17. P takes Kt 3. P to Q 5th Q to Q 8th (ch) 

Almost forced now. B takes P is thrent- | 34. K to Kt 5th P to B 3rd (ch) 
encd, fol’owed by Q to Ki 8th, ete. | 85. P takes P R to Kt sq (ch) 
17. BP takes P | 36. K to R 5th R to R sq (ch) 
18. R to K 2nd Q to B 4th | 37. K to Kt 6th Q to R 5th 
19. B to K 3rd Kt to K 2nd | Black wins. 


R to K B sq 
Kt takes B (ch) 








NOTE. 
Tt is particularly requested that all SkETCHES and PHoToO- 
GRAPHS sent to THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws, especially 
those from Abroad, be Marked on the Back with the name of 
the Sender, as well as with the Title of the Subject. All 
Sketches and Photographs used will be paid for. 
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SCIENCE 


BY DR. ANDREW 


A week or two ago I witnessed the performance of 
M. Jacques Inaudi (recently exhibited in London) at a 
provincial music-hall. Many of my readers may have 
had a similar opportunity of judging of the marvellous 
memory-powers which this man exhibits, and his case is 
well worthy of study from the particular — of view 
which the psychologist claims as his own. s he appeared 
before his audience, M. Inaudi presented us with the aspect 
of a decidedly undersized man. I was struck with the 
shape of his head. It is a head of the long type, with 
considerable prominence in the frontal region, as far 
I could make out. His history is interesting. 
was born at Onovato, in Piedmont, in October 
Ilis family was in poor circumstances, and he him- 
self began life as a shepherd-boy. When he was six years 
old he began to develop a liking for dealing with numbers, 
and for exercising his brain in combining numbers and i 
determining their relations. I learn that these operations 
were all of a mental nature. There was no counting on 
his fingers, or otherwise indicating numbers by outward 
and visible Neither himself nor his elder brother, 
M. Dinet tells us, could read. lis primary education in 
his marvellous gift of memory began, it seems, with the 
remembrance of numbers and their relations, in the matter 
of addition, subtraction, and the like, through his brother 
reciting the figures to him. 


signs. 


From small beginnings in this way the big memory of 
Inaudi appears to have been evolved. What I saw in the 
music-hall may be briefly detailed. A platform was run 
out into the stalls from the stage. Inaudi occupied the 
end of this structure; his back was kept rigidly towards 
the stage during the whole performance. On the stage a 
series of blackbourds was erected. A person accompanying 
Inaudi wrote the figures called out by the audience in large 
characters on’the iwo rows of figures, including 
twelve or thirteen figures in each row, were first taken. 
These oy given by the audience were heard once and 
once only by Inaudi. After an interval of a few seconds 
he repeated them, and even corrected a slight error in one 
Cause, im to the person who wrote them on the board. 


boards. 


Then lb. used the figures for a sum in subtraction, per- 
forming this easily and practically instantaneously. After 
this cume sums in multiplication and in division, and an 
exercise on the square root. _Inaudi only heard the figures 
once mentioned. They stared me in the face as I sat in 
my stall as they faced every other member of the audience. 
lie correctly mamed them all in the order in which they 
appeared on the boards. We performed his difficult arith- 
mctical feats without an crror, doing the whole ae 
mentally, of course, and without once sceing the bomds. 
Finally, finishing his performance, he once again went 
correctly over all the figures from beginning to end as they 
appeared before us. ; 


This was a surprising feat of mental arithmetic, founded 
upon a memory of a particular kind, and of a prodigious 
development. There was also another little performance 
which struck me as peculiar. Inaudi invited the audience 
to mention particular dates in any year, and announced 
his ability to tell the day of the week on which any given 
date in a calendar had fallen. Ile was tested thoroughly 
by the audience in this respect. People remember days of 
the week in the case of events which concern their family 
history. A man’s marri:ge-day, the day on which a friend 
died, and so on, are all dates which are registered with us, 
not merely by date but by the day of the week itsclf. I 
tested two of the days given by Inaudi after the performance, 
and found him correct. 


We have here, then, an example of a brain which, in 
the matter of memory and in the quick retention of 
intricate groups of figures, and of arithmetical operations 
connected therewith, stands on a distinct platform, psycho- 
logically regarded. There must exist, first of all, the 
faculty of thorough, instant, and accurate remembrance. 
For how long a period this remembrance lusts is another 
question. It would be interesting to learn if Inaudi could 
reproduce the figures used at one evening's performance on 
the next night. But, apart from this idea, we note, in the 
second place, the power of accurate reproduction of what 
has been heard, this faculty impressing one with the notion 
that the brain of Inaudi, to discharge such functions, must 
act automatically in a ccrtain sense. If this is so, the 
fact in no way detracts from the marvellous character of 
his performance. 


Memory is a complex thing, and includes within its 
scope many varieties of recollective powers. We are all 
familiar, in our own personal histories, with variations in 
our mnemonie acts. One man recollects things he sees 
better than things he hears, and versa. Cne man 
remembers faces, and their /ocale, so to speak, but forgets 
names, while his neighbour presents the opposite state of 
things. In Inaudi’s case, I understand, his memory is 
founded on the information received by his ears. What is 
given to him in writing is pronounced by him aloud as 
if it had been communicated to him by some person 
speaking to him. This was his own declaration to the 
late Professor Charcot, of Paris. 


vice 


From this we may conclude that the mental images 
which constitute the basis of Inaudi’s feats are those of 
hearing and not of sight. In the case of some ‘‘ calculating ”’ 
men and boys, it has been asserted that they see in their 
‘*mind’s eye” the figures on which they operate. With 
them it is a question of reading a series cf figures mentally 
represented to them by their brains. With Inaudi it 
appears to be a case of 1 intense development of the memory 
for things heard, and it is said his lips are aetively at work 
repeating the figures with which his memory will deal. 

3e that as it may, it is a wonderful feat, this of Tnaudi, and 

may well afford us food for thought. Doubtless much 
depends in the matter of memory on the original con- 
stitution of a man’s brain-cells, but much also must be 
allowed for the influence of exercise, without which the 
best memory in the world must in time decay. 
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emco helps the Cook 


to cook as she should cook. 

There is more beef concen- 

trated in a pound of Lemco 

than in a pound of any other 
food in the world. 
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4 is the genuine 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT. 








‘“WHAT A DELICIOUS SOUP.”’ 




















“No Better Food.” vx. Asprew Witsos, F.R.S.E., &e. 


THE PIANOLA 


Has arrested the attention of the musical world. Its 
“It is astonishing to see this little device at work 


claims have been investi- executing the masterpieces of pianoforte literature 
sti with a dexterity, clearness, and velocity which no 
gated and verified by the player, however great, can approach. Everyone 
Hy who wishes to hear absolutely faultless, free from 
great pianists themselves any kind of nervousness, piano- playing should buy 
a Pianola. It is perfection.”—I. J. PADEREWSKI. 

This verification of its claims makes them interesting and worthy of attention. 





HE PIANOLA is an in- 
strument by meansof which 
ANY ONE can play the piano. 

This is accomplished by sim- 
ply rolling the Pianola in front 
of any piano, allowing the felt 
covered fingers to rest upon the , 
keys of the piano, then inserting 
a roll of perforated paper into 
the sockets, and operating the 
pedals. Playing-directions ap- 
pear upon the roll as the music 
unwinds. Thus the Pianola 
provides a substitute for the 
human fingers and a correct 
technique for any piece. 

The artistic effects and vivi- 
fying personality are given to the 
rendition by the operator, who 
controls the expression. It is — YY p> tk 
entirely subject to his will. . , sii eealiates ‘Oi pe Wj 
may x So the each from rh sia he lita lal . = Hcy Tl 
most delicate pianissimo to the ‘* lion’s touch of Rubinstein.” ‘When the heart ofa man” ‘The mist is dispelled” 

This human element is the distinctive feature of the Pianola, and removes ‘Ts oer clouded with fears” “When a woman appears” 
it from the ranks of purely mechanical instruments. It taxes the credulity With a cup of FRYS COCOA to cheer hia. 
of all who have not heard it, but the claims made for it are substantiated by 
the fact that the PIANOLA IS THE ONLY PIANO-PLAYER INDORSED 
BY MUSICIANS OF NOTE. Price £65. 5 PURE 


Can be had on the hire system if desired. 
Visitors always welcome. Our instruments are gladly shown to the merely curious as well as to intending 


purchasers. If unable to call at our warerooms, write for catalogue H giving full description. , CO N CE N T R AT E D 
The ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY 


225 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 300 Gold Medals 
The Pianola may be seen at following addresses—Hime & Addison, Manchester. | id Smith & Son,Liverpool. | 
Methven, Simpson & Co., Edinburgh, Dundee and Perth. Marr, Wood & Co., Aberdeen and Glasgow. Cramer, 
Wood & Co., Dublin. Stockley & Sabin, Birmingham. Milsom & Son, Bath. Turner & Phillips, Plymouth. &c. 


Gray & Son, York Wood & Sons, Huddersfield. Arthur Wilson Peck & Co., Sheffield and Nottingham. 
N.B.—Sold only in tins with gilt tops. 








Lyon & Hall, Brighton. Wood & Marshall, Bradford. S. Farmer & Co.,Luton. H. Hall, Willenhall. 
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LADIES’ PAG ES been postponed once (which we all know is very unlucky!), 
x and innumerable troubles have been worked up around the 
arrangements. ‘The young Prince’s request for ‘* the Crown 
It was recently mentioned here that private theatricals Matrimonial,” and its refusal, arouses an unfavourable 
were being substituted for balls in several of the great remembrance—that of Mary Queen of Scots’ unfortunate 
country-houses this January. One of these events which I marriage with Darnley, who made an immense fuss about 
had heard of as in preparation was at Chatsworth, and it g his receiving that bauble, the title of King. How different 
has now gone off with brilliant success, in the presence of was the ideal of our own Queen’s husband, who so 
the Prince of Wales. The performance took place in the brilliantly succeeded in filling the difficult position of the 
large ball-room, and was semi-public, as the Duchess of husband of a Queen-Regnant: he has left on written 
Devonshire allowed the tickets to be purchased, the record his conviction that the consort of a Queen-Regnant 
proceeds to be given toa local charity. The house-party should not seek to be or do anything of or by himself, o1 
was, of course, a brilliant one. The Duchess has done before the public, but should make his position entirely a 
ore than anybody else to lead tue fashion of wearing part of his wife's. ; 
by matrons, by showing how becoming it is to 





+ 


table pers og he r ; race on eh occa iit heb LAy mf Again, the Dutch Queen’s bridegroom stipulated very 
us cre SILK mith aneis ace, { erthe ; , early + : , . : 
etedesc sicmaggee o> iggy a et lowe vn by ve , A y early in the proceedings fora complete separation i resi- 


l 
n l draperies of white tulle diamanté ; a spray of A's ee .¢ dence and daily life taking place on the marriage between his 
pink roses at the left shoulder gave a touch of colour, my i bride and Queen Emma, who has been so devoted a Regent 
and quantities of pearls were worn round the throat and ti s ts Wee fy 4 and so tender a mother for her daughter. In this deter- 
falling over the figure. Lady Gosford, the Duchess Ss X : 7.2% a mination not to live with his mother-in-law, no doubt, the 
daughter, wore white and gold brocade ; and silk or satin ve ea young Prince will be supported by public opinion among 
composed most of the best dresses, with a relief of ee , his own sex, for there is no more fertile subject for 
> masculine wit than dislike of the mother-in-law. Yet 
Acti Wiaialiits dil intl, decanted aie a, * 3K why should it be so? If a man love his wife, ought he 
; Private theatricals for such important audiences a1 : not to admire and respect the mother who has made the 


embroideries or pailletted chiffons and tulles. 


L 
al tave-m re( Iv rofession td ier,” oa Bs ‘ P - > . *. @ > 
rsed and stage-managed by a professional *\ trainer, Rone girl of his heart so exactly what he would wish? But I 


ce nerally received as a guest, of the house for sh Be se cannot recall one historic instance of a mother-in-law 
rtnight's rehearsals, and cviven a handsome : nn ee Ss being beloved and welcomed to his home by a young 
For the less ambitious private performances “a = ° “ah ‘ husband, except that of Edgar Allan Poé. His mother-in- 

ied” rehe rsals are very im} ortant ; and , Se oe : law happened to be also his aunt; and she devoted herself to 
sable to amateurs — ee dt he the drunkard and pauper son-in-law with a self-abnegation 
be made, _ tor \ 3 2 or that deserved his affection, indeed, but that was none the 
sucee ssful. ah? 3 ae: of more certain of gaining it. While the sickly young wife 
: lived, her mother was ‘the ever-vigilant guardian of the 

house against the continuous sap of necessity. She was the 

sole servant, keeping everything clean ; the sole messenger, 

doing the errands, and making pilgrimages between the 

poet and his publishers.” But she was rewarded for these 

DD oi. q menial and distressing services of love by such affection as 

“GS 9; eS oe the dissipated genius had to give to anybody ; and in his 


17, S t . ° 
> POS ‘ . sonnet to his mother-in-law, Poé expresses exactly what it 


} 


1 
I 
l 
dressers are indispen 


; o : 
mm. or G) % would have seemed a priori should be 
the sentiments with which mos. men 

+ 


would regard the women who stood in 
such a relation to them 


My mother—my own mother, who died 
early— 
Was but the mother of my-elf but 
you 
Are mother to the one I love 
And thus are d arer t] 
that I knew, 
By that infinity by which my 
Is dearer to my soul. than 
3ut what simple-minded sentiment- 
ality is here? In how many cases 
URED SATIN AND CHIFFON ADORNED WITH LACE. is the condition precedent observed * 























AWARDED 


DIAMOND ORNAMENTS. THE GRAND PRIX, 


Absolutely the Highest Award 
at the 
Paris Exhibition. 





DIAMOND ORNAMENTS re DIAMOND ORNAMENTS ‘oan 
AND S ARDED 


GEM JEWELLERY we 
pseharemondiseiuen Ma GEM JEWELLERY N!NE.GOLD MEDALS 
f ‘ i, At Manufacturers’ Cash Prices, AND THE 


saving Purchasers from ae ; 
25 to 50 per cent. CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR. 


I 


GEM JEWELLERY 
FOR 
WEDDING PRESENTS. 


The Goldsmiths Company’s Stock of Bracelets, ; 

| Brooches, Necklaces, &c., is the largest and | 
choicest in the world, and contains designs j 

of: rare beauty and excellence not to be | 

obtained elsewhere, an inspection of which is ; 

respectfully invited. | 








a. 
Goldsmiths Company, 2» Goldsmiths Company, 
ree “thy lz, Regent street 
.) 


liz, Regent Street, W. 


~ 
INSPECTION tae > Sores 1 ee $ MODERATE 
INVITED. Ste : 3 “a a PRICES. 


< , o> is ri z e THE GOLDSMITHS COMPANY'S (em 
: 5 / ‘ oe , . . z a } Departinent is presided over by an ; 
WEDD'NG PRESENTS. ~ rc \ ee 4 + | expert in that special branch Each | 
An immens ty of art : 2 “A. stone is carefully selected, and none 
Compli- ’ r~ a | bur the finest gems mounted. Custo- 
Br " Be x00} : yeu ~ eS ao mers may select loose stones from the 
s ; . - 4 i a! : : f Company’s large stock of unmounted 
Goldsmiths Company, Peak oa ? fo." 5 eta 5 | | diamonds, and have them mounted 
f ® , i - F | to specially prepared designs. 
li2, Regent Street, W. SD ee = 


SELECTIONS 
FORWARDED 
f ; , ay . ~ Af < ; y y L ON 
INSPECTIO 2 f os § 7 NO IMPORTUNITY “ : ae, le, _ APPROVAL. 


INVITED. ‘ TO _ PURCHASE. 


2 Pe gar} ep je 
ALS Ry THE SO i 
GOLOSMITHS ALLIAWCE, LTD. 2 oa : i 
(A. B. Savory & Sons), tad y GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY TELEPHONE 3729 GERRARD 
‘orr 1] ~ LTD oi Telegrams: 
” 


late of ( 
ARGENNON,’’ LONDON 


is transferred tothis Comy aby , 
Roos — 112, R EG E NT ST., LO N DO N a W. .. . 
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Refreshing, 
Pure. 


SWAN SOAP. 
Made from the 
of Oils and Fats. 
Soothing, 
Always in Sight. 
IT FLOATS. 


Economical, 
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A PURER SOAP IS BEYOND THE ART OF SOAPMAKING. 
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Fragrant. 


Wholesome, Healing. 


IT FLOATS. 





SWAN SOAP. 





For Tender Skins. 
For the Toilet and the Bath. 


For Delicate 
Dainty, 





Possibly—very possibly -those men do hold their mothers- 
in-law dear who also count their wives ‘‘ dearer than life”! 
In its first month, the first year of the century las 
wituessed Several smart weddings. A pretty one was that 
of the second daughter of Lord Belper, the Hon. Lilian 
Strutt, with Mr. Maleolmson. ‘The bride wore a gown of 
white satin most beautifully embroidered down the left 
side and deeply round the entire train with pearls and 
diamonds, in a floral desi; gn, apparently tied up at intervals 
with true-lovers’ knots. Over this worked train fell a 
transparent veiling of chiffon. The seven bridesmaids 
were in white soft dresses with pale blue sashes. 
Miss Blanche Fort daughter of Helen, Lady Forbes, of 
Newe. and sister of Mrs. William James, was married to 
Mr. J. Blundell Leigh in one of those wedding-gowns that 
\ ir beauty to the exquisite lace with which they are 
) * the most beautiful Brussels point 
and train; on the 
<1 with a foundation of 
a large iy of orange- 
le three-cornered vest of 


on the edges of the tichu, 


silk 


roes, 
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tinh SKIP 
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WS, 
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upon. Slides for neckbands, and buckles and brooches 
of excellent design, can be seen in abundance at any one 
of their places-—-143, Regent Street ; 85, New Bond Street, 
and 43, Burlington Arcade. 


Huge flowers in gauze, in gold to affix on any coloured 
dress, or Of a tint to harmonise or contrast with that of 
the robe, though they seem rather a tawdry addition to a 
fine material, are much used on the best of frocks in 
evenings. Some of these immense pnitation blossoms 
have black chenille in the centre, by way of imitation 
stamens ; are sprinkled with a diamond or strass 
dewdrop or two. Long strands of chenille or baby-ribbon 
may depend from the flower. The left shoulder in front is 
the place where they are generally set, but some of the 
lace or gauze Empire gowns have such a flower placed 
between the shoulders at the back, with long and rather 
wide streamers of ribbon falling thence on to the train. 
These big gauze blossoms, like the bead-chains worn in the 
day-time, are inexpensive and somewhat gaudy additions 
to smart toilettes that are well worn for a time, and 
abandoned by fashionable women as soon as the mob 
catches up the ideas. 


sole 


I: lbow-sleeves or sinall puffs at the top of the arm aro 
as much worn as no sleeves at all; merely a strap of velvet 
ribbon or a band of lace, or even a chain of jewels or a 
flower or two, serving some people instead of a sleevelet of 
the more ordinary kind. Elbow -sleeves are really the more 
becoming style to those who do not happen to be gifted by 
nature witha plump upper arm, and even in these days of 
athletic exercises it is not every girl who can boast of a 
well-shaped biceps. A transparent elbow-sleeve will relieve 
the effect in some cases better than nothing at all. After 
all, the sensible course in dress matters to consider 
as imparti illy as possible what suits the individual, and 
follow the indications of commonsense as far 1 
dictates will permit. A transpareut lace sleeve, by the way, 
should always have a single lining of chiffon; it is not 
visible, but the softening effect and the support to the shape, 
the prevention of a floppy, flimsy effect, is advantageous. 


18 


as fashbion’s 


Tags to ribbon or other ends are as much worn as ever. 
The chenille or ribbon strands above mentioned on 
evening gowns will often be finished with gilt or imitation 
jewelled and cloth and fur coats no less display 
ends similarly finished, pendent from the neck or from a 
rosette plac ed against the closing point of the garment. lor 
plain-coloured day-dresses chiné or other very bright fancy 
ribbon is chosen to make a necktie. The ribbon passes 
loosely round the throat, hooking at the back of the neck, 
and is knotted in a sailor-knot or loose tie on the chest; 
the two ends are finished with handsome and 
possibly a harmonising ornament or slide is placed on the 
central loop or knot of the ribbon. From Paris we 
are getting charming enamel tags and centre slides o1 
catches in many colours; the more restrained Nouveau 
Art, and pearls and diamonds, are also worked on these 
fancies. FILOMENA. 
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Fatigue disappears 
when Bovril comies 


just as the snow melts beneath the rays 
of the mid-day sun. The strengthening 
and nourishing properties of Bovril are 
its pre-eminent characteristics. They 
constitute the radical difference between 
Bovril and the ordinary meat extracts 
and beef teas, which Bovril has far out- 
stripped in the race for popular favour. 
Bovril gives immediate, refreshing, and 
sustaining vigour to the fatigued. It at 
once dispels the ‘‘ chilly feeling”’ result- 
ing from exposure to the inclemencies 
of the weather. 


Bovril Ltd. recommend “VIROL” for the Young. 





























Registered ‘No., 342, 186 7. 


FONS PATENT SPIRAL PUTTEE. 


SO DESIGNED AS TO WIND ON SPIRALLY FROM ANKLE TO KNEE, AND TO FIT 
CLOSELY TO THE LEG WITH EVEN PRESSURE WITHOUT ANY TURNS OR TWISTS. 
Made in Two Weights, “MEAVY” and “LIGHT, and in a Variety of Colours. Shade Cards on Application. 


The “ HEAVY” Weight or “ REGULATION ” Quality is the same as originally made for Her Majesty’s Government, and now supplied in large quantities 
by FOX BROTHERS & CO., Ltd., for the use of Troops on Active Service. 





FOR LADIES & CHILDREN. 
IN “LIGHT” WEIGHT, 
With Spats, LO/= per Pair. 
Without Spats, G/= per Pair. 

















= —{ MEASURE- 
MENTS 
REQUIRED. 


WILL FIT = i i = TROUSERS E& 
ANY LEG. Ye 4 a NO LEG saa | TO KEEP EE : on 
MADE OF = uaa | HAS EVER BEE = WITHO 


= : DRY 
2, wool, Tey comront- e=} INVENTED EQUAL {IN WET 


OR SNOW. 
TO THE 
“ PUTTEE.” 


per pair (Either Weight), (a — ~ ia } Pom ll per pair, 
WITHOUT SPATS. nee Sa 3] WITH SPATS, 


“uanvracturens: FOX ‘BROTHERS & CO., Ltd., WELLINGTON, SOMERSET. 


“Agents for the Unitea States and Canada: BALE & BANGSE; NEW YORE. 


STOCKINGS. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. . and the new structure will be rapidly pushed on, as the 
Sir Edward Grey came to London on purpose to attend mx Army’s work is increasing year after year. 
the — of ope gps come ym, returning next day to a Dean Pigou has quite thrown off the effects of his 
Fal Sir Edward's grandfather, Sir George Grey, i“ ~—S serious illness, and has preached on recent Sundays in 
was = ( ‘reighton’s most Taiuent tial parishioner while he aS & Bristol Cathedral. 
iving of Embleton. Sir Edward himself was one The Dean of Westminster has also derived much benefit 
ghton’s Embl ton pupiis, and owes not a little —— Al from his stay at Brighton, and is very much better in health 
iti ical euces ss to the early contact with lis teachers — than at this time last year. i 
fi sre : A : = Churechmen and Nonconformists are expecting with 
hurch papers appeared last Fee mt > Seauer C ue a: pleasure the Bishop of Calcutta’s visit to London in the 
ord rs. The Churen Limes lis especi lly : he (¢. () eM ee spring. Dr. Welldon will be here during the May 
reighton s life at eterborough. ** What is the ! oy Code: L » - " meetings, and is certain to receive innumerable appli- 
the the fe? cations for service. At the time of writing there is some 
talk of his being chosen as the successor of Dishop 
Creighton. Such an appointment would be very popular ; 
but London’s gain would be India’s loss, and it 1s probable 
that Dr. Welldon will be allowed to continue the admirable 
work on which he is engaged at Calcutta. 
Principal Rainy was in town last week, and addressed 
a meeting at Sion House on the United Free Church of 
Scotland. There was a large attendance of clergy. Among 
those present were Archdeacon Sinclair and ¢ ‘anon Benham, 
Principal Rainy, ‘speaking and looking like a king of 
men,” was the object of universal admiration. 


A HANDSOME LOVING-CUP. The condition of the Dean of Peterborough is impr vin 
and there is reason to hope that he ma iy regain some 


e a fine specimen of English silver in the form of a measure of his w , - 
acl by the Rev. (¢ Darby R le, Alderman of lh ice onted heaith. 
rporation of that boroug zh. he work, Rainy Be was Mr. Baring-Gould has broken down in health, and will 


nown firm of Mi pin Bi 6 ' : , 
erv iceful a irtistic in ‘Pk ~urance, tie we ii follow Mr. Crockett’s example by seeking health in Spain 


eT 
in the ‘special branch of their trade and Italy. 








TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 


~SCRUBB’S ‘0° AMMONIA 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. _ Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allavs the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. Invigorating in Hot Climates. 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 

















Price ls. per Bottle. Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 








SCRUBB & CO., GUILDFORD STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON, S.E. 


SHOOTING. | a El ORILINE 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 
TO MOTHERS. 


Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. MRS. WINSLOW’S 


24 = pe 2 f Y 4 3 Se : ot PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. 
cides aig SN ORENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE, SOOTHING SYRUP 
: } yee — > FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 
Is partiy composed of Honey, and Extracts from Sweet Herbs and Plants. Eo ed over Fifty vi an © Mil ee ar acl 


Is PERFECTLY HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. eked P nl ala softens th ging: np his 


Of ali Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 28. Gd. per Lottie, | Ces wind colie, and is the best remed; ss 
| Of all Cheousiats. is. 1d. per Rottle. 




















W*™.MOORE «GREY 




















SEE 


RO SER T S eo N > | Nutrient Value Double ‘that o! of Sascald Chocolate. | 
he ae | | an il i | 1 
Te ne OR ay | 





ult vn 





> SCOTCH Hip. r ) tA bf ay arb, ] 
” ne E 
= oa } . | ‘i 
Jui ROBERTSON 25S i a ill ! i aE nf 
r - WU HH f ! | I ! | Hi | i 
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Extreme Digestibility,  1™ Boxes, 26. In packets, 1/-, 64. Delicious Flavour, 
143 ———— 


New Bond Street, London. 





JOHN ROBERTSON & SON E” DUNDEE &ISG? TOWER S*EC | -_ 
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Why Dreuwk Infervor Tea ? 


om ry 





ews 
Jno 1/2, 1/4, 1/6, 1/8, & 2/- a tb. 


In 3, 7, 10, 14 or 29 lb. Canisters, 40,.65, or 100 lb, Chests. 
D:l.vered at your own Doors anywhere, Carriage Paid. 
Tasting Samples sent free by post. 
UNITED KINCDOM TEA CO. ARE TEA MERCHANTS TO 
ce of Wales, The L. & N. W. Railway Co., 
ke of Connaught, The Great Western Railway Co 
e Grand Duke of Luxemburg, The Great Northern Railway Co., 
e Princess of Anhalt, The Imperial Institute, 
e Crown Princess of Austria, To upwards of 1000 Hotels: to the 
ouse of Commons, Principal Clubs, Colleges, Hospitals, 
‘he Admiralty, and Public Institutions; and to IHosts 
The War Office, of Customers all over the World. 
Send a Trial Order for, say, a Canister of the 1 8 or 2 - Biends. 
You will be simply amazed at the Superb Quality and Delicious Flavour of the 
Teas, which are not only greatly superior to any obtainable elsewhere, but 
are also immensely lower in price. Bear in mind they are supplied FIRST 
HAND, without any intermediate profits. Gold Medals Paris and Lyons, 1900. 


TRADE Mana. 








UNITED KINGDOM TEA C0., L™-: Empire Warehouses, Worship St., London. 








Modes de Deuil. 


PETER ROBINSON'S 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE 


256, REGENT STREET, W . 





a Ay Mourning in every 


detail. Refined ani Elegant. 
Modes of the moment 
adapted. 
Garments in Stock for 
every degree. 


Fashionable Materiuls 


Prompt Execution. 


“The cachet of a distinctive piett 
perfection of make.” 





Letter ©) 
will be d 
Town or Country t 


requirements of 


MODERN MOURKING OLBERS 











Funerals 
Conducted. 


PATTERNS AND ESTIMATES FOR 
MOURNING POST FREE 


Letter Orders KExrcented Prowp 
Telegraphic Address: 
“Peter Robinson, 25¢, Regent Street, 
London.” 
Telephone: 2668, Gerrard, 











SIR JOHN BENNETT, Lr. 


WATCH, CLOCK, & JEWELLERY MANUFACTURERS. 


Hy Special Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen, 


FO ee 


ENGAGEMENT RINGS, BRIDESMAIDS’ PRESENTS, ano 
=sis> NEW YEAR GIFTS IN GREAT VARIETY. 


EWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Special attention is called to this Department. The 
Etcck having been considerably increased by a 
a new and elegant assortment 

) of the most exquisite designs, 

mounted in 

diamonds & 

other pre- 

cious stones. 


Diam ds, 
£5. 


Ruby and 
Diamons, 


Gold Keyless Minute Chronograph, in 18-ct. Gold Case 

strong Crystal Glass, and perfectly accurate as a time- 

keeper. ‘This watch registers the minutes, seconds, 
fifths of asecond. From £20, £25, to £60 


Ditto, in Silver, from £5, £8, £10, to £35. Workmanship. 


Ditto, in Silver, £5, 


CLOCKS. 


THE FINEST 
STOCK IN LONDON 
AT PRICES 
LOWER THAN 
EVER. 








SILVER WATCHES from £2. 


GOLD WATCHES from £5. 


GOLD CHAINS 
At Manufacturers’ Prices. 




















aud Rough Wear. Ditto, in Silver,"£15, 


65, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.O. trite tenets sent eer ia 


Chairman— 


J, HEWTON MAPPIN. 


FITTED SUIT CASES. 


PP AWLusTRS IC 
j PRICE 
LIST UF 
100 
VARIETIES, 
POST FREE, 


Lt3. 


The “ Kimberley’? Suit Case, in Solid Leather; size, 26 inches; completely fitted with 
Sterling Silver and Ivory Requisites, as Illustrated. Price £28 10s. 


ONLY LONDON ADDRESSES— 


158 To 162, OXFORD ST., W., AND 2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 


(Facing the Mansion House). 
NICE — 


MANCHESTER — JOHANNESBURG 
PLACE JARDIN PUBLIC, 


ST. ANN’S SQUARE, 


SHEFFIELD — 


THE ROYAL WORKS. 8, VON BRANDIS SQUARE. 











dated Aug. 15, 1899), with two codicils (dated 


Il, Stafford, who died on Oct. 7, was proved on 


Li 


£2 


; 
oO 


1 his life for £5000, his wines, stores, horses 
res, such furniture as she may sele 


WILLS AND DEQUESTS. Shrewsbury to his son Beville. Mr. Stanier settles the 
Biddulph estates in Staffordshire on his grandson I’rank 
Adolphus Hood Stanier and his heirs male, but should the 
person 1n possession of the said estates become tenant for 
life or tenant in tail of the Peplow Hall and High Hatton 
property, then the Biddulph estates are to pass to his son 
William Sneyd Stanier. The residue of lis property he 
leaves to his son Beville. 

‘t to the The will (dated Feb. 10, 1897), with a codicil (dated 


if 


25, 1900), of Mr. Francis Stanier, of 


ville Stanier, the son, George Gordon, and 
Knight, the executors, the value of the estate 
The testator gives £500, a policy of 


0), and during her widowhood an annuity of March 15, 1898), of the Rev. George Streynshain Master, of 
£500 should she again marry, to his wife, Bourton Grange, Flax Bourton, Somerset, who died on 
Judith Stanier; £52.000, upon trust, for Nov. 8, was proved on Jan. 14 by Robert Mdward Master 

Justice Stanier; £20,000, upon trust, for and John Henry Master, the brothers, the executors, the 
rothy Stamler: £18,000 each, upon trust, value of the estate being £60,321. The testator gives 
ers Mrs. Lucy Caroline Drake and Mrs. £3000 between Caroline Emma Eyre, Lucy Jane Caroline 
lisher £60,000. and £20,000 upoen Eyre, and the ten children of his brother-in-law, the Rev. 

1 iam Snevd = Stanier: ‘2 Mr. Hunt; £50 each to his brothers, sisters, nephews 
#5000 ‘eac to hi rother and nieces; and small legacies to relatives and servants. 
Ideley Stanier, and to hi He devises the Bourton Grange property to his nephew 

t Stanier; £1000 each to his sisters Charles Onslow Master, for life, with remainder to his son 
nd Mrs. Alice Constance Master: George Gilbert Master, for his life, and then to the 

nds, and servants. Ile devises heirs male of his father, the Ven. Archdeacon Robert 
ton estates to his son Beville Master; and the family portraits, tapestry, and furniture, 

s grandson Prank Adol} hu formerly belonging to Ann, Dowager-Countess of Coventry. 

wler to lis first and the locket presented to his deceased wife by the Comte de 

his residence called Paris, his collection of carved-oak furniture, the Roman 

he furniture and effect pavement and curios dug up by him at West Dean, and his 
real property on the t furniture and household effects are to devolve as heirlooms 
rom Market Drayton t therewith. ‘The residue of his personal estate he leaves, 











Hunyadi Janos 
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upon trust, to pay the income thereof to the person in 
possession of the Bourton Grange property. 

The will (dated March 4, 1899), with a codicil (dated 
Nov. 8, 1900), of Sir Arthur Seymour Sullivan, of 
60, Victoria Street, who died on Noy. 22, was proved on 
Jan. 15 by Charles Willie Mathews, Edward Dicey, and 
Richard D’Oyly Carte, the executors, the value of the 
estate being £54.527. The testator bequeaths his tortoise- 
shell and silver card-box, and clip to match, to H.R... the 
Prince of Wales; a carved silver-mounted cocoanut to 
H.R. the Duke of York; the original autograph full 
score of ** The Light of the World” to H.R... the Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, in remembrance of the many 
happy hours spent with ILR.H. when he was writing 
it; his portrait, painted by Miilais, to the National 
Portrait Gallery; the autograph scores of ‘The Martyr 
of Antioch” and **'The Mikado” to the Royal Academy 
of Music ; the autograph scores of “* The Golden 
Legend” and ‘The Yeomen of the Guard” to 
the Royal College of Music; the MS. of ‘Ihe Lost 
Chord” to Mary Frances Ronalds; the autograph scores 
of ** Patience” and ‘The Pirates of Penzance,” twelve 
full orchestral scores, and £100 to Francois Cellier; the 
autograph score of ‘ lolanthe”? to D’Oyly Carte; the 
autograph scores of ** King Arthur” and ‘* Macbeth,” twelve 
full orchestral scores, and £100 to Wilfred Bendall; the 
score of ** Ruddigore” to W. 8S. Gilbert; and there are 
many gifts of plate and articles of vertu to friends. Ie 
gives £1000 each to Ann Sophia ste phen, ILerbert Thomas 


THE BEST NATURAL APERIENT WATER. “An Excellent Food 


Preferred by Medical Men to all “Very carefully prepared 
other Aperients. nutritious.” 


is the safest, the best known, and 
the most trustworthy remedy for NEAVE’S 


FOOD 


LIVER COMPLAINTS, |} eww 


FOOD 


OBESITY, &e. 3 NEAVE’S 


AVERAGE DOSE: A wineglassful before 
breakfast, either pure or diluted with J 
a similar quantity of hot or cold NEAVE’S 


water. FOOD 


For children: Half the above quantity. 





E-sTABLISHED 


fe Nearvy |; 





fineralVater = = The ‘“‘VIENNA MEDICAL PRESS” 80 Yeaus. 


~~ 


4 Fs viel 
f he 
- fee 
i 
zy 


Adres Saile'iner Butape 


says— 


as a specific for obesity.”’ 
Used in the 





admirably adapted to the wants of Infants and 
Young Persons.” str cuas. a. CAMERON, €.1., M.D., 


Evr- President of the R yal Ce Hewe of Surge NS, 


and highly | ** Not so binding to the bowels as many 
. ; 


Foods are,’ 
Pye Henry Cravasse, FRA 


NEAVE’S 
FOOD 


NEAVE’S 
FOOD 


NEAVE’S 
FOOD 


NEAVE’S 
FOOD 


ESTABLISHED 
NEARLY 


SO YEARs. 





‘+ EF di Ja b ded 66 99 = Mus. Ana S. Baruts 
ee A PERFECT Food for Infants.” rien “nay 


RUSSIAN IMPERIAL NURSERY. 


Note the NAME, MEDALLION, 
and the RED CENTRE PART cn the GOLD MEDAL 
ee AWARDED WOMAN’S EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1900. 


, a . > ‘ 
CAUTION.—Every bottle bears the signature of the Proprietor, SPECIAL TO MOTHERS.— If the directions given on ench tin are followed, 


ANDREAS SAXLEHNER, on the Label. Jone infantil system may be r¢ enlated without 








FOSS SSSS SSH SSSSSSCSOSCSSSSHSOSPHS OPS HSS OSPHOSSOHSSCOCOCSHASSMSSVSMSSCESOSVE 


PP FTO SSSSSSSSHSOHSSHSSO SHH FHOC SOSH SESH HE SOHO OOS 


M ch A : 
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Br as jc ontirelYse leonerdent mwn91 the 
rt > | Hilreiy iepehdael l 1) 
<4 ot t . ntmoct mnortance heat 

) Ltn ( lm rtan 1b 


for t I | 

er, bot of which are magical in 

t mirror-like suxnface witHout the 
slightest exertion. 


that Keystone 


and quality 
costing twice 


POLLSE 


The Globe Furniture Polish is the equal of the 
Globe Metal Polish, for its specific purpose, and still 
remains uneclipsed for imparting an incredibly brilliant 
ting olist ! Papier 
G ods, &c. 
at prices to 
Rares & Co., Stockton-on-Tees, and Bow, London, E. 


Fo ee eS PSO SOSSS SOS OO SSHEHOESEOHIGOSOOOSO?S | 


is superior in both flavour 
to wines * 


» nid of medicine. 


Keystone 
Burgundy. 


Wine connoisseurs assert 


—@\ 
2 se ‘ail 


iN 
Burgundy | hy 
h 


and three 


times as much. 
= 3ottle 
Flagon, 2/= Sali totile - wad. 


Sold by licensed grocers, chemists, and wine merchants, 


Stephen Smith & Co., Ltd., Bow, London. 


Write for booklet. 
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Qouas, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, and NEURALGIA. 

COLLIS 
D Vice 


Ik J. 


CHLORODYNE, — Chancellor Sir W. VPage Wood 


stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. Collis Browne was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of Chlorodyne; that the whole story 
of the defendant Freeman w deliberat rnd 


‘ t ely untrue, ¢ 
he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the * 'l'imes,’’ 


July 13, 1864. 


BROWN E’§ | 
| 
| 
| 


Karl) Russell com- 


]) *: JI. COLLIS BROWNE’S|] 
CHLORODYNE, — The Right Hor 
othe College of 


municated t Nhe Physicians ¢ 1. ‘I’. Davenport that 
he had received information to the eflect that the only remedy 
‘ * 
of any service in cholera was Chilorodyne ancet 
Dec. 31, 1863. 


BROWN E’S| 
from the Medical ‘Times,”’ 
vy scores of orthodox practitioners, Of 
ingularly popular cic it 


| R. J. COLLIS 

CHLORODYNE Extract 
Jan. 12, 1866 Is prescribed by s 
course, it would not be thus 
a want and filla place.” 
Coughs, ¢ 
&e. 


D 


hot supply 


10 
E’S 
rtain remedy in 
t, Rheumatism, 


COLLIS 
DYNE is the best and om ri 
Asthma, Consumption, Neuralgi 


R. J. 
CHLLORO 
olds, 


BROWN 


BROWN E’S 


in Cholera, Dysente 


R. J. COLLIS 
CHLORODYNE is a cert 
Dint chien, & 


tin cure ry, 


COLLIS 


D®:...7: BROWNE’S 

P CILORODYNE —CAUTION None genuine without the 

words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chilorody ne on the Government 

stamy Overwhelming medica testimony accompanies each 

Bottle Sol Manufacturer, J 1 DAVENVORI 5, Great 

Russell Street, Bloomsbury, Loudon. Sold in Bottles, 1s. 14d., 
1., 48. 6d., and 11s. 


CASFHV’S | 


CAMBRIC FRILLINGS 


With Cord Woven into the Cambric for Gathering, 
For Trimming LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S 
UNDERCLOTHING, ROBES DE NUIT, DRESSING 
JACKETS, also for PILLOW CASES, SHEETS, &c. 


Drawing 


| 
| 


The QUEEN says: * They give the finishing touch to some of 
the prettiest lingerie of the day The Ruffled Lace Frillings are 
ert 1 cambric is good; the various patterned 








LADYW’S NIGHTDRESS, 
Trimmed with CASIVS MARCHIONESS OF LORNE 
FRILLING and WHITE INSERTION, 
w I rated Pattern Book. containing Woven Samples of 


Our ne } 
Material, a 1 ft the Garmeut illustrated above, 


Hust 
Iso a 
st on application to 


free by po 

J. & J. CASH, Ltd., Coventry. 
When writing for Paper lattern please mention Nightdress “ C,” 
also name of this Paper, 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. 








Awards, 1 GOLD and 2 SILVER MEDALS. 
it dyes the hair 
SEEGER’S =. 
SAKAS “OOF bitte 


it through 


Annual Sale, 310,000 Bottles. 


ease, } 
2 


HINDES, LIMITED, FINSBUKY, LONDON, E.C 
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PraetTieaL ADVICE 


On the Preservation ot the 


RESPIRATORY ORGANS 


During the Winter Season and the Bad Weather is specially addressed to 








Military and Naval Officers, Travellers, Smokers, 
Clergymen, Public Speakers, Singers, Teachers, &c. 


If you Cough, take 


GERAUDEL’S PASTILLES. 





SS 






































Jas. Hennessy & Co.’s Brandy 
has the largest sale in the 
World. Itis Genuine Brandy. 
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DIAMONDS.PEARLS &e VALUED “g 


ALSO 

x COL 
Me} 
<Leyy 


D JEWELLERY« PLATE 


“aea’ 


ae 
17& 18,PICCADILLY. W. 
(corner of Air Street) 


AND at 1& 2 GracecHurcH S! Cornuite. E.C. 
OTe) 002) » | 
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n, Maud Helen Lacy, Richard Frederic Sullivan, the value of the estate being £46,249. The testator gives 
ze Arthur Sullivan, and William Lacy Sullivan, £2000, his horses, carriages, wines and stores, and the 
ldven of his late brother Frederic ; £1000 each to his enjoyment, during her widowhood, of his house and nieces, 
vants Louis Jaeger and Clothilde Raquet; £250 to furniture, to his wife, Mrs. Katherine Elizabeth Dobson; The will (dated July 20, 1889), with two codicils (dated 
n M: ria Phillips ; £100 to Clementina Robbins; £200 and £50 to James William Close. The residue of his July 23. 1890, and Fob. 14, 1895), of Admiral the Hon. 
Jane Sullivan; £100 to his uncle John Sullivan, and property he leaves, upon trust, for all his children in equal William John Ward, of 79, Davies Street, Berkeley Square, 
100 ea h to his children Rose Lindsay and John Sullivan; shares. who died on Noy. 20, was (ome on Jan. 14 by Lieutenant- 
£100 each to Benjamin William Findon and his two The will (dated May 31, 1895), with three codicils (dated General the Hon. Bernard Matthew Ward, the brother, the 
ildren; £100 to Mrs. Amy Burville Holmes; and £50 May 31, 1895, Nov. 8, 1897, and May 29, 1900), of Mr. value of the estate being £25,367. ‘The testator gives 
executors. The residue of his property he Zobert Norton, J.P., of Shepton Mallet, who died on £4006 to his nephew Ernest Otway Ward; a diamond pin 
ephew, Herbert Thomas Sullivan. Oct. 5, was proved on Jan. 5 by Richard Norton Corpe to his niece Kathleen; £500 to his niece Mrs. Rose 
ted Jan. 27, 1884), with four codicils (dated and Robert Norton. the executors, the value of the estate Hotham; £100 to his niece Evelyn; his personal jewels 
July 1, 1890, Jan. 3, 1893, and Jan. 14, being £26,083. ‘The testator gives £2000 to his sister-in- to his nephew Maxwell; a pair of silver candlesticks 
ose ph Dobson, of Claretield, Ripon Road, law Charlotte Bath; £1050 to Robert Norton; the income to his brother Somerset; and his pictures, prints, bronzes, 
lied on Nov. 29, was proved on Jan. 12 by of £1200 to John Jeames, for life; one half of his shares and statuary, and such of his furniture as he may select, 
‘lose and Thomas ‘Tannett, the executors, in Stuckeys Bank, wer trust, for Ellen Leoxssmbbenis ts for to his brother Henry, Viscount Bangor. 


So OE ‘THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM OF MUSIC IN LEIPZIG. || rosinsow 2 cLEAVER bars 
OCHE’S HERBAL EMB ROCATION, } And 1 7 Righty A cre rrr ON 


tod tt nal " rithout The Examination for Admission will take place on Wednesday and Thursday, April 10 and 11, 1901, from | | Collars, Ladies’ 3-fold, from 36 per doz. 
ad_soefte tal ure withou ) 
9 i 2 o'clock. | - fold, 411 Cap ee 
Cults f  Laain w Gentlemen, ft ll perdoz, 


s Wholes rents W , . ; ‘ © 
‘ : oe », whose onal application for this Examination must be made in the Bureau of the Conservatorium on Tuesday, 1 
YY sent Stat Aprit 9. 14 \ COLLARS, CUFFS “shit Fine Qua Nd 
: , , ‘ ' 1, With 
sts. Price4s. per I r rhe E n for Admission for those who intend to become Church Organists will take place on April 12, J a-told pure Linen 
at 11 o°elock am. SAMP Fronts, 35/6 per 
; LES & PRICE 
. ‘ “A : Che Course of Instruction includes the following Sub ects and Instruments: Harmony, Compositic Pianoforte a4 doz, (to men- 
: 1 — Ss ) es £ J mony, my lon, lanotorte, 5 Ole 
| ) ALMAINE AND ; U. I TAN( ANI rgan, Vio Mla, Violoncello, Doublebass, Flute, Oboe, French Horn, Clarionet, Bass« Horn, Cornet, Trombone ; Solo Lists post FREE. AND shih sate ie 
tGANS. A _—e a », te and Orchestral Playing, and Reading from Score ; Solo Singing Phor ough Training for Opera) and N.b. a» ~ Sande Cate om Baad with m fe a erials in 
. ea tree do ys. Easy terms hor in r, With oppo ti iblic performance, the History and Esthetics of Music, Italian Language, N. B=Te Droit uD lay, all Letter Ovders and Jl iquiries for 
: i good ¢ 8 eclamation and Dramatic Instruction. The Instructors are: : Samples she mild be sent Direct to Lelfa 
[EISTER wFEssoR, Dr. CARL REINECKE, Artistic Director; 
; Dr. F. Werder: Music-director Professor Dr. S. Jadassohn; L. Grill; J. Weidenbach; 
the Church of St. Thomas; H. Klesse: A. Reckendorf; Professor J. Klengel; R. Bolland ; 
‘ F. Gumpert: F. Weinschenk: R. Muller; P. Quasdorf: Director of the Orchestra, H. 
-We ndling ; T. Ge yom h: “ Homeyer, Organist to the Gewandh om encerts: es Becke 
Thomas, Professor G. Schreck; C. Beving: F. Freits : Music-director, 


life, and then for Thomas Simon Corpe ; and other legacies. 
The residue of his property he leaves to his nephews and 














Sat lays iT aa si sie-d rat tl ] 
ie al ld: . Proft. irve-Manager at t e ity Theatre; Concert-meister, ‘. Hilf: K. ‘Sesant Rh. Teichmiuller ; 
F. von > hk Ose 3 Dr. “Merkel A. Reisenauer; KE. Pinks, Dr. H. Kretzsehmar, Professor of the 


a “teow , : 
NO MORE ASTHMA ° University na Bits M. Scje rsted ar dogs os a 
FROM THIS MOMENT i tuses, G ¢ on appiicat 
Awarded one h:ndred thousand francs Gold 


Director of the Royal Conservatorium of Music, bk. PAUL RONTSCH. 


LEIPZIG, Jan. 1901. 





“DR. CLERY, MARSEILLES, FRANCE. 
, WILCOX, JOZEAU, asp CO.. 


SW 


TUN EVES GAUTIER’S BRANDY. 





PAYMENTS 


mr SL hil Se / ae Seams ; 
Bs \ /\ cov ESTRY. } Coe 2 » 1/-, and 2/- 
aS, po sae forks, i t ‘Eat A __ Sole Proprietors?  BEWLEY & DRAPER, ‘Tia., , DUBLIN. 


96 Newgale sr. ‘LONDON EC 
' 


ASTHMA CURE 


GRIMAULTS INDIAN CIGARETTES 








OLD FALSE TEETH | 
BOUGHT. HINDE’S ‘THOMAS OETZMANN & ‘oe 


Have ,9u any old false teeth by you? 
Why not turn them into oney ? 
Fraser, Princes Street, Ipswich (Estd PIANOS. : 
“es ; ve } ss Soak the hands thorough! 
r ter cases, ’ ghly, on retiring, in 2 HOT 
Hi ie’s W iter faces por a for = ality and _— — to £100. | jather of CuTicura Soap. Dry, and ancint fre ly 
or , or Three Yeurs’ Syst wha C U TICU RA Olntme nt. bine ir old rlov cs during 


real hair Latest Mo2e Ae gosciogn BROADW9OD. COLLARD, ‘& IBACH ¢,burning palnsand 

savers. . + I p: ‘infal finger aie. this one intionel swoncerful. 

ptt Sold by all Chemists, or postpaid by F. Newrery & Soxg, 
toxton, U.S.A. 


THOMAS OETZMANN % CO., nly Address, 27, Baker St.,.W. ' I ndon, B.C, Potrer Corr... Sole Propa., | 





20 YEARS OLD LIQUEUR. 






































A PERFECT FLOW OF INK, 


a The original and only genuine | which CONTRIBUTES IMMEASURABLY to CELERITY and 
: COMFORT in WRITING, therefore use only 


Harvey's Sauce THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN 


is now called ; 
MADE IN THREE SIZES, 


10/6, 16/6, * 25/- 


up to 18 Guineas, post free. 
OF ALIL PENS MOST FAMOUS. 


COLONEL R. S. S. BADEN-POWELL writ 
‘Your pens were of the greatest use to me during the late operations 
in Rhodesia, both for drawing and writing; they are just the thing 

wants in the field.’’ 


























ly for many hours. For every writer in every land a nev essi tr. 
» inventive skill of the day can produce. It is the Best Pen by 


you want the real HARVEY’S SAUCE, with its reputation 

§ more than a century, you should” simply ask for t Ke 
L AZENBY’S SAUCE, and get a bottle similar to this, with Ples ase send Steel en and Specimen of Handwriting when Ordering. 
ustrated Catalogue Post I'ree on application to 


the words ** Lazenby’s Sauce” in red ink across label, 
MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 93, Cheapside, E.C. ; 


4 PREPARED ONLY BY 
Ra 95a, Regent St., W., LONDON: 3, Exchance St., MANCHESTER ; 
E. LAZENBY & SON, LTD., 18, Trinity Street, London, S.E. [| BRENTANO’S, 37, Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 
— ds , Toc BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS. 


























GOLD MEDAL, 9 EXHIBITION, LONDON, | DELICIOUS, 


‘* Retained when 
all other Foods are NUTRITIVE, 
AND 


rejected. It is in- 
valuable.” DIGESTIBLE. 
L yn Mepicat REcorp. Extract from Private 
spittin Let/er. 
*<* Benger’s Food’ “ My last little boy was 
has by itsexcellence, fed entirely upon it frors 
birth, and ai healthier 


established a a repu- child it would be difficult 


tation of its own, FOR INFANTS, pang snag ethos to find. My wife sounds 
JOURNAL. iN VALIDS, AND THE AGED. everywhere. Food’ everywhere. 


the praise of ‘ Benger’s 
” 














